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Gendreau 


x sical ao not niiadia a team. 


When each one of eleven men knows what the other ten are doing, and 
works with them, that’s a team. 


Both the “backfield” and the “line” must do their parts when signals are 
called. If it is a “kick play” like the one shown above, the ends must 


“get down fast.” The line must “hold”; the back field must “take out” 
the “tacklers.” 


“Teamwork” is only a synonym for “co-operation.” There is the same 
need for teamwork between all of the creditors of a customer as there 
is on a football team. 


Individualism was too expensive. It meant too big a score in bad debt 
losses and in good business lost. Individualism by industries is equally 
dangerous—that’s like the backfield forgetting the line. 


Individuals and industries can work together! Real “teamwork” is pos- 
sible in credit. Credit Interchange Service was built for that sole 
purpose. 


Ask your Credit Interchange Bureau to tell 
you about “teamwork” in the credit game. 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
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Seeing ourselves 


The living generation seldom develops an inferiority complex. Perhaps 
that is true because of its composite ego which, though depressed in many 

W individual spots, is still able to overwhelm discrepancies and disconcerning 
inconsistencies with little or no effort. 

The age in which we live always seems the most progressive. Our civiliza- 
tion seems the best. Our progress in standards of living seems the greatest 
and the standard itself, the highest ever attained. But if we really examined 
our age and appraised it without bias, what would be our conclusion? More 
often beneficial than pleasant, self-analyses should nevertheless be indulged in 
at any time by a group or individuals within the group. 

Today we take pride in our scientific advancement, our industrial develop- 
ment, our cultural opportunities. And yet, sometimes, we are forced to wonder 
about the real worth of our vaunted progress. Looking ahead centuries and 
assuming we were here in 2235, it is possible that the following editorial, 
relayed by television or whatever means had by that time succeeded television, 
might not be out of place. 


In the rush of activity concerning the life about us, we are inclined at times 
to feel that too much time and effort are devoted to correcting essentials that 
seem to be otherwise than we happen to wish them to be. But reading the 
history of the activities of the people who lived in the year 1935 we can see 
the advances that have been made. 


The opening years of the twentieth century witnessed the collapse of civili- 
zation. People ran amuck. All signs of balance between material things and 
human comforts seemed to have been lost. Although science became pre- 
dominant in the manufacturing field, the finer attributes of life, the arts and 
literature, were so neglected that one needs to look carefully to discover an 
“Immortal” produced in those fields. 


Instead of a family of nations living happily and contented on the same 
globe, there were nationalistic barriers. These caused friction and jealousy 
and economic rivalry and population pressures. From these there resulted 
tension and acrimony and finally war. Millions flew at each others’ throats 
in a conflict so abhorred that the present civilization precludes a discussion of 
it in the classroom. Nations in debt fought with others in debt. When they 
had exhausted each other, the victors were found to be as badly beaten as 
the losers. For years after such conflicts there were cyclical depressions in 
which suffering was great, so great that only the inhuman sufferings of the 
great wars surpassed the sufferings of these depressions. 


And so, if we wished, the record of these days could be continued in a 
manner so depressingly truthful that one is inclined to become skeptical. 
There are, of course, many redeeming virtues to the era in which we live. 
But there is little doubt that the virtues would be multiplied many times if 
we could eliminate some of the problems indicated in the paragraphs preceding 
this one. In these problems lie the greatest challenge to our day and to our 


civilization. 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 


















































































































































































Will fire be the " oker” 









in the business revival? 


“Fire causes useless loss of life, employment, created wealth 


in property, natural resources, and commercial prosperity. 


“As a matter of fact, it constitutes one of the most vital 


affecting the financial development 

of a nation are given least consid- 

eration. Fire waste in the United 
States constitutes a problem of para- 
mount and far reaching importance. 
Continuation of the present tremendous 
loss of life and property by fire can- 
not but vitally affect the economic 
future of the nation. If, with the 
gtadual cessation of the depression, we 
are to enter successfully upon a period 
of rapid expansion in business, it is 
imperative that rational conservation go 
hand in hand with commercial develop- 
ment. It is as mecessary to conserve 
created wealth as it is to prevent the 
waste of natural resources. Nature may 
restore devastated forests but only hu- 
man toil can raise a new business out 
of the old. Recreation arrests productive 
effort and the renewal of values de- 
stroyed by fire requires energies that 
would otherwise be devoted to economic 
and industrial progress. 

Fire may be the “joker” in any busi- 
ness revival. In the study of fire waste, 
certain fundamental and indisputable 
facts are brought to light. Fire causes 
useless loss of life, of employment, of 
created wealth in property, of natural 
resources and of commercial prosperity. 
It also imposes an economic burden 
upon all our people not only for the 


= Sometimes most important essentials 
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problems in any recovery program.” 


by W. E MALLALIEU, General Manager, National Board of Fire Underwriters. 





loss of values burned but also for the 
expense of fire extinguishment. 

As a matter of fact, so great is our 
financial loss from fire that it consti- 
tutes one of the most vital problems in 
any recovery program. The adoption of 
effective measures for its control is of 
paramount importance. Every life taken 
by fire is a loss which cannot be meas- 
ured by financial value, while every 
building in the country represents en- 
ergy and money, and when it is de- 
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stroyed by the flames brings irretrievable 
loss to the community at large. The in- 
direct loss involves interrupted business 
relationships, loss of earnings of em- 
ployees, loss to property owners through 
vacant dwellings and loss to municipali- 
ties through destruction of taxable val- 
ues. ‘These costs, even regarded solely 
in their economic effect, are beyond the 
power of figures to portray. 

There is a growing recognition of the 
fact that fire waste is needless and that 
definite measures should be taken for 
its avoidance if the business and com- 
mercial credit structure of our country 
is to be sustained. Fire waste control 
is a public matter and the real respon- 
sibility for improvement in conditions 
rests upon the people as a whole. We 
have come to know that adequate and 
sound insurance is a necessity in modern 
business, but that does not relieve the in- 
dividual from the burden of responsibil- 
ity that is placed upon him when un- 
necessary fires occur. 

Your entire business, manufacturing 
distribution and credit structure, depends 
upon your ability to carry adequate pro- 
tection in sound fire insurance contracts. 
Your ability to carry fire insurance is 
based on the cost of that insurance and 
the cost of fire insurance depends very 
largely upon the general condition of 
your plant and its surroundings. You 
cannot afford to neglect the problems 
in your own plant that, in themselves, 








represent carelessness or neglect not only 
increasing the cost of insurance protec- 
tion but endangering the entire property 
and surrounding or adjoining buildings. 

To create your business it has cost 
mental, physical and financial effort. De- 
stroy the physical property housing your 
equipment, forms and patterns and you 
destroy all. It represents years of ef- 
fort and involves not only your company 
but your employees and your clientele. 

Everything burned is gone forever 
and replacement can only be made by 
the use of product which should be 
commercialized elsewhere. Coincident 
with this fire waste itself are the stag- 
geting economic losses, business suspen- 
sion, disorganized sales forces, trade dis- 
ruption and the annihilation of the pay 
checks of workmen whose families are 
dependent thereon. Banks may count 
their assets with accuracy but no finan- 
cial institution can measure the economic 
waste which follows loss by fire. 

Paramount above the burning of 
buildings and stocks of goods is the sac- 
rifice of almost 10,000 lives annually, 
two-thirds being women and children. 
From a humanitarian standpoint, this 
loss is tragic because it is so unnecessary. 
Scientific application of approved stand- 
ards and the exercise of habits of care- 
fulness would have prevented the largest 
part of this loss of life. 

No organization can hope to be suc- 
cessful if the problem of waste has not 
been carefully studied or if, as a result 
of that study, waste has not been re- 
duced to a minimum. The success of an 
organization has invariably increased in 
direct proportion as the waste is de- 
creased. 

In appraising any commercial en- 
deavor, great organizers of mercantile 
projects consider waste of material waste 
of time, waste of energy, but by some 
apathy of the mental process fail to con- 
sider the one source of waste upon 
which all of these must depend: waste 
by fire. No greater mistake can be made 
than to rely blindly on old standards at 
a time when science has supplied the 
elements of practical safety. 

One of the outstanding requirements 
of satisfactory credit is proper and ade- 
quate protection. If property is in any 
manner destroyed, the great fabric of 
credit is directly impaired to the amount 
of the loss.. Under such circumstances, 
sound fire insurance is necessary. There 
must be some guarantee that values are 
safe from the risk of destruction by the 
elements, hence insurance is the bulwark 
of both credit and business recovery. A 
fire complicates the commercial standing 
of any company and, if the cause is un- 
determined, it serves as a danger signal 


for future activities. When the created 

resources which sustain all credit rela- 

tionships are needlessly wasted by fire, 

the very foundation of the commercial 
The history of 


; Fire Prevention Week 


This greatest of all "Weeks," which 
is now a national institution, began 
with Fire Prevention Day fo ears 
after the great Chicago fire of Octo- 
ber 9, 1871. 

On October 9, 1911, Fire Prevention 
Day was inaugurated and first ob- 
served throughout the United States. 
It began when the Fire Marshals’ Asso- 
ciation of North America suggested 
that the fortieth anniversary of this 
great conflagration be set apart for 
bringing home to the American public 
the much needed lesson of fire preven- 
tion. Accordingly, the president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
sent an appeal to the governors of the 
various states. As a result, many gov- 
ernors issued Fire Prevention Day 

roclamations, thus leading the way 
[ an observance which became es- 
tablished as a national institution. 

The campaign, led by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters that year, 
as well as the years which followed, 
embraced the cooperation of a number 
of national organizations sueh as the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Fire Protection 
Association, the National Association 
of Credit Men and state and local 
bodies throughout the entire nation. 

In 1917 President Woodrow Wilson 
proclaimed the strict necessity for con- 
serving national resources against fire. 
In 1920 he issued the first regular Fire 
Prevention Day proclamation, but it was 
not until 1922 that the whole week 
containing Fire Prevention Day—Octo- 
ber 9th—was officially proclaimed by 
the President of the United States as 
Fire Prevention Week, to be observed, 
as President Warren G. Harding put 
it, “by every man, woman and child, 
not only during the week designated in 
the pronouncement but throughout 
every hour of every day of the year.” 








standing of the country is profoundly af- 
fected. 

During the depression, thousands of 
factories have been closed or on partial 
operation. Machinery has deteriorated 
for lack of proper upkeep. With re- 
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turning contracts, keen business com- 
petition is liable to cause neglect of the 
elements of fire safety. Serious hazards 
may develop if equipment has not been 
carefully inspected and put in first-class 
condition. Hazards redouble through 
neglect. It is particularly important that 
every effort be made to safeguard against 
loss, especially at this time when the 
country must strive by all possible means 
to restore its interrupted prosperity and 
to remove the blight of unemployment. 
Failure to do so would be unpatriotic. 


Talk and resolutions will not prevent 
fires but practical, energetic and contin- 
uous activities directed toward the study 
of fire causes, careful inspection of build- 
ings, education of employees, sounder 
planning in construction and, finally, 
more efficient fire fighting methods and 
apparatus will cut down our enormous 
fire loss to a minimum. The future of 
industry is in the hands of its friends. 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, after years of research, has de- 
veloped standards of safety for every 
known hazard in industrial life. The 
application of these standards to your 
conditions is your problem. Manage- 
ment ‘and employees should unite in the 
responsibility for the fire safety of the 
operation. It is equally important to 
both. Committees of workmen under 
official supervision should inaugurate a 
daily inspection system, carefully check- 
ing conditions in each department. The 
National Board has prepared suitable 
blanks for the record of hazardous con- 
ditions found. These blanks are re- 
viewed by the superintendent who 
should see that dangerous conditions 
are removed. First-aid fire equipment 
should be carefully supervised. Close 
contact should be made with the munici- 
pal fire department and the insurance 
inspection bureau. The advice and 
counsel of the inspectors of these organ- 
izations may save untold loss. Have your 
own fire drill and see that your plant 
fire department is trained in the essen- 
tials of fire fighting. 


Fire Prevention Week is a beginning 
of an entire year of effort to reduce or 
minimize the enormous tax on industry 
from fire waste. The experience of past 
years has demonstrated that every effort 
along this line pays big dividends. The 
National Association of Credit Men has 
for many years been one of the leaders 
in fire prevention activities and, I am 
sure, a continuance of this splendid co- 
operative effort will greatly remove the 
depressing effect of fire waste upon 
economic welfare. 
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Credit in Hawau 


old Kingdom of Hawaii was made 

a part of the United States of 

America as a Territory, the white 
population of the Hawaiian Islands con- 
sisted of Americans and Europeans from 
many countries seeking their fortunes in 
foreign lands. Trading was, of course, 
originally with the inhabitants of the 
islands. 

Business was conducted to a great ex- 
tent according to the old European way. 
Credit was something which was handled 
in a very easy manner and settlement of 
accounts was made once or twice a year. 

There were reasons for this of course. 
Steamer connections were irregular and 
far between, and merchants would stock 
up when the ships came in at more or 
less long intervals. In those days every- 
body knew everbody else and the risk of 
losing an account was not so great, since 
a man’s business and private affairs were 
pretty thoroughly known to everybody. 
It follows that there was little chance of 
anyone getting away without it being 
known by everybody in advance. 

This situation was later changed by 
the influx of large numbers of Orientals 


= In bygone days, mainly before the 
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by H. T. BAHR, 
Credit Manager, 

The von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


who had little or no knowledge of the 
white man’s way of doing business. They 
consisted at first largely of plantation la- 
borers, but as their numbers grew, small- 
er business men followed or were 
recruited from their ranks. These 
traded in goods imported from their na- 
tive country as well as in American 
merchandise but business methods be- 
came a mixture of their own as well as 
European and American customs. 

As time went on the population from 
oriental extraction outgrew the white 
race until today the proportion is more 
than six to one. Still the occidental 
background has retained the leadership 
in business and today most business is 
done along lines as practiced on the Main- 
land. The principal banks and largest 
wholesale houses are in the hands of 
descendents of the old original stock. 

It may be set out here that when the 
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term “‘oriental’’ is used it refers to the 
methods introduced and adhered to by 
orientals and their descendents. The 
latter, being born in the U. S., are Ameri- 
can citizens but have largely grown up 
under the influence of their parents. The 
term oriental as here used, therefore, 
does not mean oriental races, but rather 
peculiarities of racial traits and customs. 

With such a large oriental trade as 
has developed during the years, the 
original business houses could not alto- 
gether confine themselves to their old 
methods, but rather had to adapt them- 
selves in many ways to the customs of 
the alien population if they hoped to get 
their share of its trade. This resulted in 
practices which on the Mainland of the 
United States did not even enter the pic- 
ture and developments have been on 
rather different lines than on the Conti- 
nent. 

One thing in favor of the growth of 
business along occidental lines has been 
that in many instances money backing, 
especially during the earlier years, 
amongst the oriental population was 
lacking or hard to get, especially for 
larger enterprises. The established 
houses therefore to a great extent ad- 
vanced considerable credit and otherwise 
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financed oriental business in order to get 
an outlet for their merchandise amongst 
the alien population. Only large busi- 
ness houses with plenty of capital could 
of course handle such conditions. 

The result was keen competition 
amongst the wholesale houses with a 
resulting slackness of enforcing terms 
of credit. Since the wholesaler con- 
sidered his protege largely as a retail 
outlet for the sale of his goods, he was 
content to go along as long as the busi- 
ness would show reasonable progress 
and, being in a position to clamp down 
on the debtor at any time, he was 
rather easy in enforcing credit terms. 
Since the oriental customer has little 
consideration for stated terms and has 
the idea that to pay when he has the 
money is early enough, this often result- 
ed in long term credits. The anxiety to 
find outlets for goods also resulted in 
persons being backed who really had lit- 
tle or no business experience, relying 
rather on the man’s friendship amongst 
his kind than knowledge. 

These methods naturally often re- 
sulted in heavy losses to the wholesaler, 
but since he had absolute control of the 
retailer a good deal was counteracted by 
taking care of a proportion of them in 
the original charges for merchandise. 
Profits being good the wholesaler felt 
that if 80% of his experiments were 
good, 10% doubtful and 10% bad he 
would still come out lucky in the end. 

The result of all this was that the 
Islands acquired a reputation of being a 
very easy credit field. 

In the last ten or fifteen years this has 
been somewhat overcome, especially by 
large well established business houses; 
still quite a bit remains and strangers 
often make the remark that we are 
“very easy on credits.” 

With large modern steamships be- 
tween the Islands and outside parts; with 
travel to the mainland in 414 to 7 days, 
merchandise, of course, now comes over 
quickly and is ordered and handled on 
practically the same terms under which 
it is sold there. Large business houses 
have modern credit facilities and are do- 
ing business on more or less the same 
methods as mainland houses. But the 
old method creeps in from time to time 
and the credit man has his troubles: the 
same troubles as you credit men on the 
continent—and then some! 

In dealing with the retailer of oriental 
extraction one is faced with the fact that 
it is very difficult to obtain any balance 
sheets, profit and loss or trading state- 
ments which can be absolutely relied on 
Often his books are not kept in the 
English language making it difficult to 
get any knowledge of the record of his 





business. Information is more likely to 
be had by personal contact and it often 
takes keen judgment to make the right 
guess. 

Since, in 1930, a branch of the 
N.A.C.M. was formed with some 50 
members the creditman’s lot has been 
somewhat eased by trade clearances. 
Still, since only a few of the larger 
houses built up along the oriental lines 
are members, only partial reports are ob- 
tainable. Orientals very often largely 
operate with loans from friends and on 
these it is practically impossible to get 
information, yet they are liabilities of the 
firm, often very large. An excellent 
reference agency and information bureau 
further helps to make the creditman’s lot 
easier. 





Between Hawaii and the U. S. 
there is a strong business tie 


The credit man, unless he is thorough- 
ly familiar with local conditions, has 
many difficulties to overcome, but if he 
watches his step, can get off with com- 
paratively small losses for his house. 

Credit risks largely depend on the na- 
ture of business. Dry goods houses are 
comparatively easy to handle, especially 
those which have been in business for 
years and the larger ones will furnish 
more or less reliable statements. The 
same applies to the grocery business al- 
though perishable goods make it some- 
what more necessary to watch. Both these 
lines require at least knowledge of the 
goods they sell. 

More precarious are service stations; 
here often men start in with a limited cap- 
ital and practically no knowledge either 
of the commodities they handle or busi- 
ness methods in general. Mechanics, elec- 
tricians, etc., starting business on their 
own also often lack business training of 
any kind. Many of them have no knowl- 
edge of credits whatever and will extend 
it indiscriminately in order to get busi- 
ness. Unfortunately all the no-good 
credit risks will apply and be accommo- 
dated because sales are what is wanted. 
They start up with a bang and are often 
soon finished. 





Our troubles in this respect probably 
vary little from those on the Mainland 
except that here too the alien methods 
introduced and absorbed through long 
practice play their part in creating varia- 
tions sufficient to command attention. 

Our “easy credit” situation, our 
isolation, our limited field for doing 
business, difficulty of getting informa- 
tion, and keen competition in every line 
have all had their influence on the local 
credit situation. The bosses often still 
hark back to the old times. Friendship 
and long acquaintances still play their 
part. The credit man is somewhat 
handicapped and strict enforcement of 
modern credit methods are practically 
impossible. 

Our methods of handling credits and 
collections are more or less the same as 
those on the mainland. Hawaii is a part 
of the United States and its government 
modeled after those of the state gov- 
ernments on the continent. Honolulu 
has modern banks and business build- 
ings, the same as any larger city and is 
conducted on about the same lines. This 
does not seem to be generally understood 
in many parts of the country, although 
every effort is made to correct this im- 
pression. 

The production of sugar and pineap- 
ples are our main resources, with the 
Army and Navy, as well as the increas- 
ing tourist trade, contributing largely. 


The depression has left its mark with 
us, although inaccessibility has greatly 
minimized the difficulties of the unem- 
ployment situation except as it affects the 
local situation. However, for the credit 
man it has caused many difficulties as 
elsewhere. 


The outlook for the future seems 
promising, large federal contracts have 
been and are about to be given out and 


it is hoped that normal times are not too 
far off. 


Nothing has, it will be noticed, been 
said about the original inhabitants of 
the Islands: the Hawaiians. They are 
nice, lovable people, easy-going, happy. 
They do not largely enter into the busi- 
ness situation however, few being adapt- 
ed to it. 

This short article is somewhat out of 
line with the general run of discussions 
in “Credit and Financial Management,” 
most of which deal with business ethics 
and practices, however I hope it will 
serve to acquaint you with the ‘Farthest 
West of the U. S.” and show that we 
are not only up-to-date in modern 
standards of business, but that we take 
as keen an interest in the credit field as 
any of the other members of the 
N.A.C.M. 



















































“Personal—for credit 


managers only” 


to me: 
“I have made many mistakes in 
business but there is one mistake I 
do not believe I have ever made and re- 
solved that I never would make. I have 
never sold the human element short.” 
He added by way of explanation: 

“I do not underestimate the value of 
plans, of methods or of mechanics. 
However, I have more than once taken 
a chance on some of those elements. | 
have mever taken a chance where I 
lacked confidence in the individuals who 
would have to carry out or help carry 
out the plans.” 

Since listening to this executive I have 
been wondering whether many of us 
have become so busy trying to “‘save the 
world” through various plans that we 
have under-emphasized this human ele- 
ment through the medium of which all 
of our plans will have to be worked out. 

It is an encouraging thing that dur- 
ing the past few years there has been a 
broadening of the interests of: business 
men generally. They have become more 
and more conscious not only of the 
necessity for proved methods and me- 
chanical processes in business but also 
of the effect upon business of political 
and economic programs. . They have 
been more and more aware of and in- 
terested in money systems, principles 
and practices of government and of all 
the other elements which affect business 
to a marked degree even though they 
are mot an integral part of business. 
This is encouraging and is as it should 
be. All of these things should be em- 
phasized; but in the emphasis there 
should ever be recognition of the fact 
that the success or failure of any enter- 
prise, business or otherwise, will ulti- 
mately depend upon the human element 
factor as the cornerstone. 

The importance of this human ele- 
ment may be viewed from two direc- 
tions. First, the necessity for giving 


A prominent executive recently said 
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by DAVID A. WEIR, Assistant 
Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 


consideration to the great body of hu- 
man beings in working out any of our 
plans for material progress. Second, 
the necessity for an active, intelligent 
and virile type of leadership as the most 
important single item in making possible 
any kind of substantial development. It 
is this second phase of the human ele- 
ment with which this article treats. The 
need for this leadership exists in all 
fields of action. 

Regardless of our diverse views as to 
the merits of the late Senator Long or of 
his program, one fact stands out. He was 
distinctly an individual. and a leader. 
The views which he sponsored, the 
movements he organized, the programs 
he initiated, regardless of whether they 
were good or bad, had as the one essen- 
tial element the personality of the man 
himself. Once again we had exempli- 
fied the truth of the old statement “An 
institution is but the lengthened shadow 
of a man.” 

The attributes for real leadership go 
far beyond mere technical knowledge or 
mechanical ability. We may assume that 
certain knowledge and routine training 
are essentials but we cannot stop with 
those if we are looking for leaders. We 
may today turn to the sport pages for a 
graphic example of leadership qualities. 
In the drive of the St. Louis Cardinals 
for the championship of the National 
League in baseball, a man aptly called 
“Pepper” Martin, is spoken of as the 
sparkplug of the St. Louis team. Ex- 
perts rate many other third basemen as 
being superior to him in mechanical 
ability. However, his ingenuity, aggres- 
siveness and sheer fighting qualities 
more than compensate for any lack of 
technique and make of him a leader. 

If these qualities and others which 
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make for leadership are so dominant in 
the fields of politics and of sports they 
are no less important in the field of 
business. A certain amount of mechani- 
cal perfection is a requisite, of course, 
to success in the political arena, on the 
baseball field and certainly in a business 
organization. Mechanical perfection 
does not, however, make leaders; and 
leadership is today the greatest need in 
the business world. 

This need is nowhere more important 
than in the field of credits; for, as has 
been said so many times, a sound and 
constructive business progress cannot be 
carried on without a sound and construc- 
tive system of credits managed by those 
who have shown qualities of leadership. 
This ability to lead is the essence of 
what we speak of as executive capacity. 

It seems timely, therefore, while we 
are concerning ourselves so properly 
about the broader problems of political 
and business life to attempt some an- 
alysis of the qualities which are needed 
in the man who is qualified not merely 
as a credit man but as a credit executive. 
In presenting some of these qualities | 
am intentionally omitting those having 
to do with the necessary fundamental 
and mechanical knowledge since these 
may be taken for granted. 

In presenting some of the following 
qualities as indicating what may be 
needed for leadership in the field of 
credits I am doing so upon the basis of 
my own observation of successful credit 
executives, supported by the ideas ad- 
vanced by executives in the field of 
credits and in other capacities. I do not 
present them as representing any final 
judgment as to what is necessary to lead- 
ership but rather as suggestions for the 
consideration of those who are engaged 
in credit work. 

First—a balanced imagination. The 
Credit Executive should be a man who 
sees the present clearly, of course, but 
sees his own little part of the present 
in relation to all of the other factors 
which affect his own field. He should 
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be far-sighted enough to see not merely 
that which is certain to happen but the 
various things which may happen in the 
natural course of events and to prepare 
himself to meet not only certainties but 
possible eventualities. With this imag- 
ination he should have sufficient balance 
and analytical ability to prevent the dis- 
torted viewpoint of the man who be- 
comes so engrossed in one phase of 
what he sees that he fails to give it its 
proper proportion in relation to all 
other parts of the business picture. 
Second—a credit leader should be a 
man of sane courage. He should dare 
to trust his judgment even though he 
knows that he may be criticized if he 
has made the wrong decision. At the 
same time the courage should not be 
of the daredevil type which delights 
merely in taking chances without analy- 
sis of the probabilities involved. This 


_ lack of sanity reduces the quality of 


courage to one of mere bravado which 
is unmreasoning and almost invariably 
profitless over a period of time. 

Third—he should be a man of gen- 
tlemanly firmness. In saying this I rec- 
ognize that there is a measure of truth 
in the old thought that if I have the 
courage of my convictions it is firmness, 
whereas if the other fellow has it it is 
stubbornness. However, the leader in 
credits or in any other field cannot be 
of the wishy-washy type who is swayed 
hither and thither with every passing 
current and who is so vacillating that it 
is impossible for anyone, including him- 
self, to know from day to day just what 
his policy will be. 

1 qualify the word “firmness” with 
the word “gentlemanly.” I am thinking 
of this in an entirely different vein from 
that distorted idea of a gentleman as a 
man who has merely a certain superficial 
charm and polish. By gentlemanly I 
mean the more basic thing which can 
best be described as the quality of being 
able to put yourself in the other fellow’s 
place and to make an honest attempt to 
see his point of view. This may be not 
merely a pleasing quality but from a cold 
dollar and cents point of view distinctly 
a business asset. The man who is able 
to do that is very often able to assist the 
customer who is worthy of assistance 
and thus make him a better and more 
profitable customer. 

Fourth—a leader in credits should be 
a self-reliant cooperator. Here again 
there may seem to be a contradiction in 
terms. This contradiction in terms seems 
to exist only because most of us have 
not yet fully comprehended the diverse 
ramifications of present-day business. A 
great degree of cooperation is an essen- 


tial in modern business. In order, how- 
ever, for a man to be of any value in a 
cooperative effort, he must be enough 
of an individualist to have ingenuity, 
courage and self-reliance. To put it 
briefly, he needs to be a man who is 
big enough to see the value of coopera- 
tion, and who is capable enough to add 
something to the cooperative effort but 
who is at the same time strong enough 
so that if the cooperative effort fails he 
will still fight on as an individual. 

Fifth—the successful credit executive 
is a business architect. The qualities 
mentioned above—imagination, courage, 
self-reliance and all of the others tend 
to fit him for that classification. The 
architect is dealing primarily in con- 
structive things. He is planning houses 
not chiefly for himself but for others. 
He recognizes that his own profit will 
come from the successful planning 
which he does for others. The credit 
manager needs to look upon himself as 
one who is qualified to help his custom- 
ers build their own business houses or 
at least to assist in remodeling them 
when it is evident that changes are 
needed. Here again this quality will not 
only tend to bring satisfaction but can 
be and is a builder of profitable custom- 
ers for the house represented by the 
credit manager. 

Sixth—intelligent laziness. I mention 
this quality last without any attempt to 
place it in the order of its importance. 
Perhaps I mention it last because of 
some fear and trepidation on my part 
in suggesting it at all. I have known 
many men in credit work, and with few 
exceptions, the last charge which could 
be brought against them was that they 
were lazy. I have often felt that some 
of them might have been able to serve 
their houses a little more effectively if 
they had had a little more of this qual- 
ity which is usually despised. Some men 
engaged in credit executive work are 
likely to be so engrossed in details, in 
burdensome routine and in all of the 
manifold activities of a never ending 
succession of credit problems, that they 
never really have time to develop or to 











use the qualities of real executive leader- 
ship. 

Sometimes the executive in any field 
of work may be marked by the ability 
he has to delegate relatively unimportant 
matters to others while he handles per- 
sonally the larger matters. This type of 
man does keep his fingers on all angles 
of the work of his organization but 
maintains the sense of balance which 
permits him to give a major part of his 
own thought and attention to the more 
important matters. This is what I mean 
by “‘intelligent’’ laziness as an executive 
quality. 

I have often thought that those who 
founded our own organization were 
probably made up for the most part of 
men who had this quality of intelligent 
laziness. It seems to me that they were 
quite rightfully thinking in terms of a 
praise-worthy effort to lighten their own 
burdens while at the same time increas- 
ing their own services to business. I 
wish that all members of this organiza- 
tion today might think in the same 
terms. The various services developed 
in this organization, owned and con- 
trolled by the credit men themselves, 
are designed for that specific purpose. 
Whether the services are in the nature 
of those which are sometimes called our 
intangibles, such as legislation, educa- 
tion or publications, or whether they are 
in the more tangible fields such as In- 
terchange and collections and adjust- 
ments, the same thing is true. They are 
mediums inaugurated by credit managers 
to lighten the burden of their daily rou- 
tine of duties. To the extent that they 
accomplish this purpose they justify 
themselves as powerful aids in assisting 
the credit manager to perform his essen- 
tial function in the field of business. 

I purposely chose a title for this arti- 
cle which I hoped would be something 
of a lure to other than credit executives. 
In directing it ‘‘Personal—for credit 
managers only” I had in mind another 
very common human attribute; the at- 
tribute used by advertisers in attracting 
nine out of ten men to read an adver- 
tisement by heading it ‘For women 
only.” I make this confession because 
I have a hope that if it is read by any- 
one it may be read not only by credit 
men but by other executives. My pur- 
pose in this hope lies in the thought that 
too few executives recognize the wide 
scope of the characteristics and attributes 
which are needed (Cont. on page 38) 


“It is folly to sell the 


human element short.” 
9 





A message of 


importance to 


N.A.C.M. members 


To our members: 


service to American business. During all of this time 

you have directed its policies on the highest possible 

ethical standard. As the need arose for additional 
credit facilities you developed within your organization 
personnel specially qualified to handle these assignments. 
Even those who now complain about your activities do 
not charge your organization with inefficiency in its work, 
moral turpitude, or dishonest, unbusiness-like administra- 
tion. Indeed, it is generally conceded the Adjustment 
Bureaus and Collection Departments of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men have efficient personnel doing effi- 
cient work. If you are now being challenged on your 
constitutional right to do this business job, such challenge, 
we are led to believe, must issue largely from the fact that 
the job has been done so well that a large volume of 
collection and adjustment business has naturally drifted to 
your organization. 

A job well done is in itself a powerful advertisement. 
You are, therefore, faced with a new type of competition. 
This competition does not seek to sell its goods or serv- 
ices upon a competitive basis, but rather upon the basis 
that you have no right to sell goods or services. 

A large part of this present agitation against your 
services in behalf of business has originated among and 
is being agitated by a comparatively small number of the 
members of the Bar. Your organization does not seek, 
nor has it ever sought, to practice law. It recognizes that 
legal work must and should be rendered by those who 
are qualified to render legal services. It agrees with the 
American Bar that the standards of the legal profession 
should be maintained on the very highest plane. Your 
organization, through its Fraud Prevention Department, 
has been responsible for developing evidence leading to 
the disbarring of unscrupulous attorneys. 

We believe most attorneys seek at all times to maintain 
high ethical standards. The lawyers and the National 
Association of Credit Men have a common interest in this 
and many other policies and I really see no reason why 
there should be conflict in our work. 

In certain points we have found it difficult to get some 
attorneys to tell us exactly what is the practice of law. 


= Your organization is approaching its fortieth year of 
te 


If you are charged with a crime it would seem you ought 
at least to know wherein you are violating the law. 
Neither is it conducive to a friendly attitude to have sug- 
gestions made that an attempt to define what is the prac- 
tice of law might give the legal profession a more narrow 
interpretation than the courts would allow. Fortunately 
these hints and suggestions have not emanated from what 
we consider representative members of the Bar. 

In certain sections of the country some attorneys have 
charged our Adjustment Bureaus and Collection Depart- 
ments with practicing law. Suits have been instituted. 
These suits are not against the Associations. We are 
merely the agents upon whom papers are being served. 
The manufacturers, wholesalers and jobbers throughout 
the United States are the real defendants in these cases. 


You are being sued. Your right to handle liquidations, 
through an agency which you yourself own and control, is 
being challenged. All of the idle talk that it is only the 
legal work that is being challenged fades upon examina- 
tion of the complaints and arguments put forth by some 
of the attorneys who seek to enjoin us. 


I have great faith in the legal profession and I believe 
that instead of allowing these issues to jeopardize our 
hitherto cooperative attitude towards each other, we should 
get together, arrive at an understanding, and mutually 
work for the good of business. All we ask is that we be 
given the right to perform the business services we have 
been performing all of these years. We believe and insist 
this is our constitutional right. 


You who are members of this organization can do a 
service for yourselves by bringing your viewpoint to your 
own attorney. When and if you are challenged in a law 
suit through your agency, namely, your own Association 
of Credit Men, you should help inform not only the pub- 
lic but also the legal fraternity of the true issues involved. 
If the services of your own organization were worthwhile 
developing they are much more worthwhile saving. 

I repeat, for the first time in forty years your activities 
are being challenged. The specialized group of men in 
which you have a substantial investment, through years of 
training and experience, may no longer be available to 
you for handling these business problems, unless you be- 
come more articulate in the assertion of your rights. 


Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager, N. A.C. M. 
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Standardizing price— 


maintenance contracts 


under new state laws 


acted to legalize Resale Price Fix- 

ing, and more coming, one of the 

pressing business responsibilities of 
the hour is the evolution of a new type 
of contract. Specifically, a uniform 
pattern. for the agreements between 
manufacturers on the one hand and dis- 
tributors on the other hand. Upon the 
obligations prescribed and conditions 
imposed in this new species of com- 
mercial compact will depend, in con- 
siderable measure, the success of this 
latest effort for the stabilization of re- 
tail prices. 

But why a contract? The question is 
not unexpected because, in some quar- 
ters, the impression prevails that the 
current enabling legislation renders price 
maintenance, so called, obligatory and 
compulsory upon the seller. This is far 
from the truth. To be sure, something 
of the sort was the original ideal of the 
agitators when the movement to legalize 
price-pegging at the source was launched 
a third of a century, or more, ago. That 
tigorous concept has long since been 
abandoned. What the state-by-state 
legislation does, and all that it does, is 
to establish the right of two or more 
patties to enter into contractural rela- 
tions for price-control—in resales as 
well as in an initial transaction. 

With each state in the lengthening 
procession of converts passing its own 
version of a Fair Trade Act, the won- 
der is that it has been possible to strive 
for a complementary contract enforce- 
able under all the statutes. As a matter 
of fact, for all that the state laws vary 
in minor particulars, they are all suff- 
ciently of a piece to permit of contract 
standardization. All the state laws are, 
indeed, regional copies of the national 
draft—the Capper-Kelly Bill, which has 
hot, to date, been approved by the two 
houses of Congress. 


A si nine state laws already en- 
. 


by WALDON FAWCETT 


By way of background, we may in- 
ventory the high lights of the typical 
state sanction of resale price fixing. 
The New York statute, which is typical, 
stipulates that the presence of price- 
restrictive afticles of agreement shall not 
render a contract a violation of any law 
of the state. A contract, that is to say, 
relating to the sale or resale of a com- 
modity which bears, or the label or 
content of which bears, the trade mark, 
brand or name of the producer or owner 





The approved contract form 
for price-fixing agreements 
under the new Fair-Trade 
Acts will appear in the 1936 
Credit Manual of Commer- 
cial Laws, published Oct. 15. 





of such commodity. There is, however, 
the reservation that the commodity of 
which the price is to be dictated by 
contract, must be in fair and open com- 
petition with commodities of the same 
general class produced by others. 

The first provision that, thanks to the 
new addition to state laws, may be em- 
bodied in a contract, is to the effect that 
the buyer will not resell such commod- 
ity except at the price stipulated by 
the vendor. The second provision, sim- 
ilarly approved for contract inclusion, 
is that designed to bind the vendee or 
producer to require any person to whom 
he may resell such commodity to agree 
not in turn to resell except at the price 
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stipulated by the vendor or by such 
vendee. In all essentials, the Illinois 
law, and other state laws, are duplicates 
of the New York statute. 


All state laws in this mode enumerate 
exceptional circumstances in which com- 
pulsory price-observance need not ob- 
tain. Price enforcement provisions in 
contracts are not to apply where the 
owner's stock is being closed out for the 
purpose of discontinuing the commod- 
ity. In some laws there is a joker to 
the effect that prices shall not be cut 
on discontinued lines unless the stock 
has been first offered to the manufac- 
turer of such stock at the original 
invoice stock price. Contract engage- 
ments are waived, also, where goods 
are damaged or deteriorated in quality 
and notice to that effect is given to the 
public. Finally, price commitments per 
contract go by the board when price- 
placarded stock is being disposed of by 
any officer acting under the orders of 
any court. 


Now for the studied uniformity in 
contractural set-up. It was obvious 
from the outset that any individual pri- 
maty marketer would be at a disad- 
vantage should he undertake to work 
out, independently, a selection of con- 
tract forms—however satisfactory the 
result for his own immediate purposes. 
Reflection convinced price stabilizers 
that it was desirable that all marketers 
in a given line or commodity group 
should use the same instruments. Like- 
wise, came realization that contract fash- 
ioning in unison should not be confined 
to one state. Foresight and forehanded- 
ness for business expansion counseled 
such concert of action as would beget 
the adoption of model contracts in all 
the states. With groups in widely- 
separated states to (Cont. on page 40) 
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State unemployment insurance 


by LEO MATTERSDORF, C. P. A., Chairman, Committee on State 


Taxation, New York State Society of Certified Public Accountants. 


With the signing of the Federal 
Social Security Act by President 
lu Roosevelt on August 14, 1935, there 
went into effect what may be termed 
the most far-reaching unit in New Deal 
legislation. It is far-reaching because of 
its effect not only on those now living 
but upon the generations to come, and 
further because its provisions for unem- 
ployment insurance will practically force 
the states to adopt unemployment in- 
surance laws. 

It seems reasonably certain that near- 
ly if not all of the states will write such 
legislation upon their statute books in 
the course of the next few years and no 
matter what the eventual fate of the Fed- 
eral law may be, unemployment insur- 
ance will probably become a permanent 
part of our state body of law. 

While the Federal Social Security Act 
deals with old age retirement benefits, 
aid to the blind, aid to the crippled, to 
mothers and to children, and so on, I 
shall confine myself merely to some of the 
provisions dealing with unemployment 
insurance and their effect upon state un- 
employment insurance contributions and 
benefits. Primarily I shall discuss state 
unemployment insurance, and _particu- 
larly the law on that subject enacted by 
the New York State Legislature at its 
1935 session. One reason for confining 
this article to the state rather than the 
national law, is that unemployment 
benefits will be paid only from state 
funds, the Federal government doing 
nothing more than collecting taxes, 
which will be used for allocation to the 
states so that they may have money for 
administrative purposes. Under the plan 
laid down by the Federal law, no part of 
the money paid a state fund may be used 
for administration. 

It might be interesting to trace the 
history of social security legislation and 
particularly unemployment insurance leg- 
islation in the United States from the 
time the first unemployment insurance 
bill was introduced in the Massachusetts 
legislature in 1916 down to the present 


time. It might also be interesting to dis- 
cuss other state laws than that of New 
York and show the differences between 
them. But these are not within the scope 
of this article. Besides, the various state 
laws conform to a broad principle and 
a certain general pattern, differing only 
in details. This is necessarily so because 
the Federal statute set forth primary con- 
ditions to which the state laws must ad- 
here in order that the states may receive 
funds for administrative purposes from 
the Federal government and the employ- 
efs may receive a credit against their 
Federal tax. The New York law is typi- 
cal of one enacted through close cooper- 
ation between state and federal officials. 

When the President signed the Social 
Security Act, eight states had enacted 
unemployment insurance laws. These 
were California, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Utah, Washington and Wisconsin. A 
number of other states are considering 
similar legislation. Under the Federal 
act the states may adopt unemployment 
insurance laws of their own choosing 
except that, as has been stated, all money 
contributed must be used for the relief 
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of unemployed individuals, and the funds 
collected must be turned over to the 
Federal government for investment in 
U. S. securities. As these funds are 
requisitioned for benefit payments, the 
secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to disburse them. The states must pay 
the benefits through public employment 
offices or agencies approved by the Fed- 
eral board. No benefit payments may 
be made until two years have elapsed 
from the time contributions begin. There 
are also certain requirements with respect 
to eligibility for benefits of persons who 
refuse work because the particular job 
is vacant due to a strike, lockout or other 
labor disputes and so on. Such persons 
may not be excluded from benefits by 
the states. The legislatures must also 
provide that they reserve to themselves 
the power to alter or repeal the unem- 
ployment insurance acts. 

The Federal law provides for an ex- 
cise tax to be paid by each employer of 
eight or more persons on his total pay- 
roll. The rate for the year 1936 is 1%, 
for 1937 it is 2%, and for later years 
3%. Returns are due on each January 
31st for the previous calendar year and 
at the election of the taxpayer the tax 
may be paid in four equal installments, 
the first being due on or before January 
31st, the second on or before April 30th, 
the third on or before July 31st and the 
final payment on or before October 31st. 

Against this tax there may be claimed 
as a credit “the amount of contributions, 
with respect to employment during the 
taxable year, paid by him (before the 
date of filing his return for the taxable 
year) into an unemployment fund under 
a State law.”’ The total credit allowed, 
however, may “not exceed 90 per centum 
of the tax against which it is credited,” 
(Italics supplied) and credit may be 
taken only if the contributions claimed 
as a credit are made pursuant to a state 
law approved by the Federal board as 
conforming to the standards set by the 
Federal law. It is this credit provision 
which will eventually force practically 
all of the states to adopt unemployment 
insurance legislation moulded to the pat- 












Gendreau 


The stability of the nation rests upon the individual home's stability. 


tern set by the national act, for the rea- 
son that employers, where no state law 
exists, will be paying a tax to the Federal 
government from which their employees 
can receive no benefit payments. When 
a state law is adopted, the same or a 
slightly greater total amount may be paid 
under both the state and federal laws 
due to the operation of this credit pro- 
vision than would be paid to the Federal 
Treasury alone without a state law. But 
at least the employer will feel that his 
employees have some measure of insur- 
ance protection and he, therefore, will 
ask his legislature to enact an unemploy- 
ment insurance law. 

At the time of the enactment of the 
Federal law, two types of state unem- 
ployment insurance laws had been 
adopted by the eight states mentioned 
above. These are the so-called individual 
employer account type and the pooled 
fund type, both of which are permitted 
under the terms of the national act. In 
the case of the former type of law, the 
state keeps a separate account with each 
employer, and benefits are paid from 
each such account only to the employees 
of that particular employer. In certain 
cases the state may accept from an em- 
ployer a guarantee of minimum employ- 
ment in lieu of contributions. In the 
pooled fund type of law, which is the 
kind adopted by New York, the con- 
tributions of all employers are mingled 
and benefit payments are made to eli- 
gible unemployed persons from the fund 
irrespective of the employer for whom 
the person enititled to benefit may have 
worked. 


The New York act became law with 
the signature of Governor Lehman on 
April 25, 1935. It is known as Chapter 
468 of the Laws of 1935, and constitutes 
an amendment to the labor law of which 
it is Article 18. Under its terms every 
employer subject to the law on January 
1, 1936, and every employer who be- 
comes subject to its terms after that date 
must pay a contribution to the state fund 
equal to 1% of his payroll (as defined 
in the law) for 1936, 2% of his payroll 
for 1937 and 3% in later years. How 
often payments will have to be made 
has not yet been decided by the Indus- 
trial Commissioner of New York State 
who is charged with the administration 
of the act, but no contributions may be 
required before March 1, 1936. 

Every employer who “has employed 
at least four persons in any employment 
subject to this article within each of 
thirteen or more calendar weeks in the 
year nineteen hundred thirty-five or any 
subsequent calendar year’ is subject to 
the law, “provided that such employ- 
ment in nineteen hundred thirty-five 
shall make an employer subject on Janu- 
ary first, nineteen hundred thirty-six, 
and such employment in any subsequent 
calendar year shall make a newly-subject 
employer subject for all purposes as of 
January first of the calendar year in 
which such employment occurs.” It 
makes no difference whether the four 
or more employees are employed in one 
or in several places within the state, and 
since the place of employment is an im- 
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portant factor, the fact that the employer 
may be located outside of the state does 
not exempt him from contributions _if 
he has the requisite number of employees 
within the state. 

Generally speaking a person will be 
deemed to be employed within the state 
if he performs all or the greater part 
of his work within New York or per- 
forms any part of his work in the state 
under a contract of employment entered 
into within the state, irrespective of 
where he may reside. Contracts of em- 
ployment with residents of the state are 
considered contracts entered into within 
New York. Helpers and assistants of 
employees, whether paid by the em- 
ployer or employee, if employed with 
the actual or constructive knowledge of 
the employer are employees of the em- 
ployer. Employees of a subcontractor 
for any work in the usual trade or busi- 
ness of the employee contracting with 
such subcontractor, are deemed to be 
employed by the employer of such sub- 
contractor, and such employer alone is 
liable for contributions measured by the 
wages of the subcontractor’s employees, 
except that the subcontractor will be 
liable for payment of contributions if he 
accepts exclusive liability for the con- 
tributions under an agreement with his 
employer made pursuant to regulations 
to be promulgated by the Industrial 
Commissioner. 


Employments by any governmental 
subdivisions, as farm laborers, of a 
spouse or minor child, or services per- 
formed for an organization organized 
and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary or educa- 
tional purposes, “no part of the net earn- 
ings of which inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual” 
are exempted from the Act. These ex- 
emptions conform very nearly to similar 
exemptions found in the Federal Law. 

Even though an employer may employ 
four or more persons, he need not make 
contributions for the wages or salaries 
paid to all of them. The act provides 
that contributions need not be made for 
“any person employed at other than 
manual labor at a rate of wages of more 
than twenty-five hundred dollars a year 
or more than fifty dollars a week.” Since 
there are fifty-two weeks in the year, it 
is conceivable that a person employed 
at non-manual work may receive less 
than fifty dollars a week, say forty-nine 
dollars per week, but more than twenty- 
five hundred dollars per annum. 

What will be done in such cases has 
not been decided, but it is rumored that 
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Each state's unemployment insurance and social security program 


will be another tower supporting the bridge over the yawning chasm 


of depression, leading directly across to the plains of permanent and 


pleasure-full prosperity. 


the legislature may be asked to amend 
the act to provide that an employer's 
entire payroll be taxable to conform to 
the Federal law in this respect. Person- 
ally I doubt the wisdom of such a step 
for several reasons which I need not set 
out at length here. One is that due to 
the credit provisions of the national act, 
the total paid by the employer to both 
the State of New York and to the United 
States would in a great many cases be 
increased. 

Except as stated above, contributions 
must be made with respect to “every 
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form of remuneration including the 
money value of board, rent, housing, 
lodging, and gratuities received from a 
person other than the employer,” such 
as tips of a waiter in a restaurant. The 
Industrial Commissioner is to determine 
the value of these gratuities. No em- 
ployer may deduct any part of his con- 
tributions from the wages or salaries he 
pays his employees, and even if an em- 
ployee voluntarily agrees to help pay the 
contributions, the agreement is void. 
The law provides that “every employer 
including employers not subject to this 
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article shall keep a true and accurate 
record of the number of his employees 
and the wages paid by him, and shall 
furnish to the Commissioner, upon de- 
mand, a sworn statement of the same. 
Such record shall be open to inspection 
at any time and as often as may be neces- 
sary to verify the number of employees 
and the amount of the payroll.’” The 
Commissioner will prescribe the payroll 
data to be kept pursuant to the law, and 
failulre to comply or the keeping of false 
records constitutes a misdemeanor. 

Benefits will begin on January 1, 
1938. An eligible unemployed person 
will be entitled to receive 50% of his 
full-time weekly wages, but he may te- 
ceive no more than $15 nor less than $5 
per week, nor may he receive more than 
one week of benefit for each 15 days of 
employment during the preceding 52 
weeks, but in any consecutive 52 weeks 
he may not be paid more than 16 weeks 
of benefit payments. Upon becoming 
totally unemployed a person must regis- 
ter at a local state employment office and 
must report for work as often as will 
be required. He must accept work, for 
which he is suited by training or ex- 
perience, except under certain specified 
conditions prescribed in accordance with 
the terms of the Federal law. A waiting 
period of three weeks (and in certain 
cases ten weeks) is fixed in the law but 
it provides that “not more than five 
weeks of unemployment for which no 
benefit is paid shall be required as a 
waiting period within any calendar 
year.” 


There are many other provisions deal- 
ing with benefits, the persons entitled 
thereto, part-time employment and the 
manner in which “full-time weekly 
wages” shall be determined for such 
part-time employees, the manner of set- 
tling disputed claims, administrative fea- 
tures of various kinds, etc. Most of these 
details will differ in the various state 
laws and, therefore, should not properly 
come within the scope of this discussion. 
There is one feature of the New York 
law, however, which may be of interest 
and that is the provision for the creation 
of a State Advisory Council of nine per- 
sons to serve without pay. Of these nine, 
three represent the general public, three 
represent the employers, and three rep- 
resent the employees. 


One of the general public representa- 
tives, Prof. Herman A. Gray, professor 
of Constitutional Law at New York Uni- 
versity School of Law, has been chosen 
chairman. The duties of the Council are 
to advise the Industrial Commissionet § 
with respect to all matters connected 
with the law submitted to it by him and 
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it may of its own initiative suggest such 
changes in the administration of the law 
as it deems necessary. It is also charged 
with the study of the basis of the actual 
contribution and benefit experience un- 
der the law with “a view to classifying 
or grouping employers, employments, 
occupations or industries with respect to 
the frequency and severity of unemploy- 
ment of each, taking due account of any 
relevant and measurable factors relating 
thereto,” and to report on the practica- 
bility of establishing a rating system 
whereby employers with good employ- 
ment experience will be given the benefit 
of a lower rate of contributions. The 
council is to “report its findings and 
recommendations to the governor and 
the legislature not later than March first, 
nineteen hundred thirty-nine.” This idea 
of lower rates of contributions is sanc- 
tioned by the Federal Act which will in 
later years permit a credit, with certain 


limitations, based on the amount an em- 


ployer paying contributions at reduced 
rates would have paid if he were paying 
the maximum amount prescribed by the 
state law for employers not enjoying 
reduced rate payment. 


Unemployment insurance is not a 
cure-all for unemployment or depres- 
sions. Many of its adherents, with whom 
I have discussed the matter, have freely 
stated that it would be foolish to make 
such a claim. What little experience 
there is in foreign countries bears this 
out. However, it is felt that by even- 
tually permitting employers who have a 
good employment experience to pay a 
lower rate of contribution, the tendency 
will be to stabilize employment. Also 
benefit payments made from a fund ac- 
cumulated in the past will relieve the 
burden of future general taxation to that 
extent. Further, it will not leave many 
persons suddenly without any means of 
subsistence, and will make them feel that 
they are receiving insurance to which 
they are entitled rather than accepting 
charity, whether private or public. 


The experience of the future alone 
will tell whether the hopes of the spon- 
sors of this form of legislation will be 
fulfilled. Certain it is that it is better 
to begin the payment of contributions 
and the resultant payment of benefits in 
a depression period than in one of pros- 
perity, for if, for instance, the unem- 
ployment insurance laws had _ been 
adopted in, let us say, any of the years 
1927, 1928, or 1929, there is little doubt 
in my mind that the heavy drain on the 
unemployment insurance reserves which 
would then have been accumulated for 
so short a time when the depression be- 
gan, would have bankrupted them. 





The dragon of unemployment must be slain.—ls un- 
employment insurance the most practical method? 


There are many phases of the Federal 
and New York laws, I have not and 
could not have covered in an article of 
this kind. For instance, I have not stated 
how it will be determined under the 
Federal law that an employer has em- 
ployed eight or more persons so as to 
make him liable to tax, nor have I 
touched upon other interesting phases 
of both acts. But there is one matter to 
which it might be well that credit men, 
business men, accountants, attorneys and 
others give thought. That is, what will 
be the effect on the credit and the credit 
policies of the United States in the fu- 
ture, if, as is prescribed by the Federal 
Social Security Act, the monies collected 
by the states under their unemployment 
insurance laws are turned over to the 
Federal government to be invested by 
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it, along with other funds collected by 
it under other provisions of the Social 
Security Act, in United States securities? 
After having invested in the securities, 
how will the money itself be spent? 
Will there be enough funds available 
to meet the demands of a sudden major 
depression or crisis? 

This may become a really involved 
problem especially if it be true that by 
1980, the various reserve funds under 
the Social Security Act and the conse- 
quent investments will total many bil- 
lions of dollars more than our now 
stupendous public debt. It must not be 
forgotten that the government can issue 
special securities for the investment of 
these funds. Now is the time to begin 
thinking about this important phase of 
social security legislation. 
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Letters of a self-made 


credit man 


to his son 


by CHARLES G. COBB, Secretary, New Orleans A. C. M. 


| 
Dear Charles: 
You asked my advice in handling a 


recent problem. Will do the best I 
can to clear your dilemma. 

As one credit man to another, I am 
wondering how much you know about 
your chosen profession? With you 
coming along in credit work it makes 
me realize the passing of time, and the 
successful accomplishments of a small 
group of men that met in Toledo, Ohio, 
in June 1896. 

At that time, business, such as we 
know it, had just put on long pants 
and was neither a grown man nor an 
infant, but in its adolescent stage. 

For generations, down to a short 
time before the Toledo meeting, busi- 
ness, particularly in the South, was a 
one man proposition. Establishments 
were handed down from father to son, 
or, if they were a partnership, the 
younger generation were brought in and 
trained to take over the active manage- 
ment upon the retirement of their elders. 
There were of course limited partner- 
ships as well as partnerships in com- 
mendam, but the octopus, such as we 
term the present corporation, was un- 
known. 

Changes took place then, just as they 
will do in your day, but probably not 
so rapidly for those were the days fol- 
lowing the development of the railroad 
and new territory was being constantly 
opened. This was also at the time of 
the peak of river travel, where the 
packets that plied the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, the Red and other rivers were 
taxed to capacity in carrying freight to 
plantations and towns built along the 
rivers. 

Conditions were much different then. 
In the small towns we had the country 
banker, who knew everyone and who by 
virtue of his financial prestige was the 
biggest man in the community. 

The sugar, rice or cotton planter, 
owned from three to five thousand acres 
of land, and he experienced no diffi- 
culty in financing himself. This was 
done largely through factors in New 
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Orleans or Memphis to whom he 
shipped his sugar, rice or cotton, and 
after it was sold gave his creditors a 
draft on the factor or commission mer- 
chant for what was due them. It was 
his general custom to pay his debts once 
a year. This required the wholesaler to 
carry many accounts for twelve months 
or longer. That was the custom. 

If J. D. Hawkins, Ochachobee, Miss., 
purchased his requirements from Pres- 
ton, Stauffer and Co., he continued to 
do so year after year, and his account 
was looked upon as the legitimate prop- 
erty of Preston, Stauffer and Company. 

The plantation owner operated com- 
missaries or general stores on his prop- 
erty. Sometimes running three or four, 
depending upon the number of tenant 
farmers on his pay roll or to whom he 
leased part of his land. The tenant 
paid the proprietor once a year, after 
harvest time. 

The small merchant in the rural dis- 
trict who had established a reputation 
for fair dealing, and who bore a good 
character was able to borrow from the 
country banker, and as a general propo- 
sition did so without security. We lived 
slower in those days, my son, every one 
had confidence in the other and that 
was the basis upon which business was 
done. 

Time will not permit me to write you 
at greater length today but you will 
hear from me further in a few days. 


Your Dad 


il 
Dear Charles: 


In closing my recent letter, I men- 
tioned the apparent ease with which the 
small merchant in the rural districts 
was able to obtain accommodations from 
his banker. It was because of one of 
the three C’s of credit—Character. 

It is a sad commentary on our present 
method of doing business to observe 
that character has largely been lost sight 
of and is in the background. 

During the time to which I referred, 
manufacturers in the North and East 
were developing and expanding. The 


opening of new territory by the railroads 
and steamboats, enabled them to ship 
farther and farther afield. With that 
expansion the wholesaler began to reach 
out and send his emissaries or travelling 
men. They covered their territories by 
horse and buggy carrying their samples 
with them, and making one or two 
towns a day depending upon the dis- 
tance. 

This increased business naturally 
brought with it new responsibilities. 
Rival travelling men contended with 
each other for the trade of the mer- 
chants as well as the planters. New 
business was brought into the whole- 
saler. The question—how to handle it? 

If an order was received from James 
Smith and Sons, New Roads, Louisiana, 
who had been buying all of their re- 
quirements from E. Mallard and Co., 
the proper thing was to inquire of the 
latter, as to how they regarded the ac- 
count. If James Smith and Sons owed 
the wholesaler a substantial amount, 
part of which may have been carried 
over from the previous year, as result 
of bad crops, floods or other conditions 
and if the wholesaler was anxious to 
secure his money, he might give James 
Smith and Sons a flattering reputation 
for meeting their obligations. On the 
other hand if James Smith and Sons 
met their obligations promptly, was 
financially responsible in every respect, 
the answer might go forth that the firm 
was heavily indebted to them, and they 
did not consider them a safe or desir- 
able risk. 

There was no way for the prospective 
creditor to verify or disprove the infor- 
mation handed out by his competition. 
Those were also the days when there 
were no Federal Insolvency Laws. If a 
merchant became involved the first 
creditor filing suit and issuing a seques- 
tration sold him out with nothing left 
for the other creditors. 

A great many instances of partiality 
was shown where a debtor would actual- 
ly tip off his favorite creditor to his 
condition and through legal process per- 
mit an undue preference. Business was 
in a chaotic state. The laws were al- 
most primeval and protected only the 
aggressive. 

You can see just how difficult it was 
to do a large business in those days. 
You imagine your problems today are 
difficult. In reality excepting where 
creditors hold chattel or real mortgages 
or are secured by vendors liens all 
creditors are now treated alike. 

You will hear more from me along 
these lines very shortly. 


(To be continued) Your Dad 
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The fact has not been clearly em- 
phasized that these two types of 
ly analysis are not synonymous not- 
withstanding the fact that both 
methods are based, in large part, on 
ascertaining the proportions of balance 
sheets. 

While credit analysis utilizes some of 
the proportions or ratios which are in 
common use in statement analysis, the 
practical study of credit requires the use 
of other specific ratios in order to ascer- 
tain the actual value, for a going business, 
of the dollar valuations to determine 
whether the balance sheet justifies the 
extension of short time or current credit. 
Any ratios which do not relate directly 
to this essential quality are. practically 
useless in the study of an analysis for 
current credit extension. 

In order to elucidate this it is essen- 
tial to outline those ratios which have 
been utilized for the past fifteen years 
in statement analysis and to place a value 
on them for credit purposes. 

The generally accepted ratios have 
been— 

Current Ratio—This is a statement 
analysis ratio and means practically 
nothing in credit analysis unless, by the 
use of various operating ratios, the 
credit analyst can substantiate the value 
of the current assets of receivables and 
merchandise to the business. Even then 
the relation of current assets to current 
liabilities has very little relation to the 
extension of credit. 

Sales to Receivables—This is a fully 
accepted ratio and is used in credit 
analysis, and is of primary importance. 

Sales to Merchandise—This is a fully 
accepted ratio and is used in credit 
analysis, and is of primary importance. 

Merchandise to Receivables—This is 
a fully accepted ratio and is used in 
credit analysis, but it is not a ratio of 
ptimary importance. 


analysis 


Net Worth to Debt—This ratio is 
not used in credit analysis, inasmuch as 
net worth includes fixed and other non- 
current assets which are not acceptable 
as a basis for current credit. Liquid 
capital to debt is the real ratio to use. 

Sales to Fixed; Sales to Worth; 
Worth to Fixed—None of these three 
ratios is needed or used in credit analysis 
because they are based on non-current 
assets, and for the additional reason that 
after the proportions have been ascer- 
tained they have no value in determin- 
ing whether or not the balance sheet 
shows a proper protection for current 
credit. Instead of sales to worth, the 
proportion of sales to liquid or working 
capital is the real ratio. 

Summarizing the foregoing criticism, 
we find only two ratios in statement 
analysis which are of primary impor- 
tance in the study of credit analysis, viz. : 

The ratio of sales to receivables, 

The ratio of sales to merchandise. 

These two equations, while fully ad- 
vocated, could not lead the analyst to 
definite credit conclusions without the 
use of ratios which are based on the as- 
certainment of: the Liquid or Working 
Capital, which is in essence the capacity 
to pay. Therefore, the credit analyst 
proceeds to— 

The determination of the liabilities in 
proportion to sales, 

The determination of the liabilities in 
proportion to the liquid or working 
capital, 

The relation or turnover of liquid or 
working capital to sales, 

The turnover of merchandise in its 
relation to the turnover of liquid or 
working capital. 

The importance of these requisitcs 
cannot be too greatly stressed, for with- 
out them it is impossible to obtain the 
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Two ratios important in 


by EUGENE S. BENJAMIN 


Author: “Practical Credit Analysis” 


of statements 





Six Primary Ratios in credit 
analysis: 

Receivables to Sales 

Merchandise to Sales 

Liabilities to Sales 

Liabilities to Liquid or Working 
Capital 

Turnover of Liquid or Working 
Capital 

Turnover of Merchandise in Re- 
lation to Turnover of Liquid 
Capital 





proper and true view of any balance 
sheet for purposes of valuing it for cur- 
rent credit. 

In credit analysis there are six pri- 


mary ratios whose use is advocated and*~ ” 


necessary for the direct purpose of valu- 
ing a balance sheet for current credit 
purposes. There are several other 
secondary or “check up” ratios to be 
used when the primary ratios show un- 
usual or weak features. 
These six primary ratios ate— 
Receivables to Sales—Well under- 
stood. (Continued on Page 44) 
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Social security analyzed 


The recent enacument of the Social 
Security Act presents a series of 
lu new and difficult problems to Ameri- 
can business men. In many cases it 
will necessitate the development of new 
policies on such important matters as 
sales for future delivery, accounting 
procedure, the ‘handling of expense ac- 
counts, stabilization of employment, pro- 
tection against assessments of taxes 
passed on by other firms and a number 
of other equally important questions. 

It is evident, therefore, that a basic 
understanding of this legislation is of 
the highest importance to business men. 
It is for this reason that the following 
analysis of the Social Security Act has 
been made through the cooperation of 
the President's Committee on Economic 
Security which is handling questions 
pertaining to this new Act pending the 
organization of the new Social Security 
Board. 

A flood of inquiries is already flowing 
into Washington from business men who 
require an explanation and interpretation 
of the Act: Many of these questions 
cannot be answered authoritatively until 
the Social Security Board is organized 
and has had an opportunity to develop 
rules and regulations to govern the ad- 
ministration of the Act. In the meantime 
it is highly important that business men 
should understand that. their interests 
will be vitally affected not only by the 
existing Federal law but by the State 
laws which will be enacted to comply 
with the requirements of the Federal 
statute. 

While the Federal Act lays down cer- 
tain specifications with which state laws 
must comply in order to receive federal 
financial assistance, there is still consid- 
erable latitude allowed the states with 
regard to the provisions of their laws. 

In other words, the various state laws 
will not have to be standardized in all 
respects although they will be uniform 
so far as certain requirements of the Fed- 
eral Act are concerned. 

For example, states may enact either 
the so-called pooled-fund type of un- 
employment compensation under which 
contributions of all employers are paid 
into the common fund, or they may enact 
the reserve type of law under which the 
contributions of an individual employer 
or group of employers are kept separate 
from those of other employers. They 
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may determine how long an employee 
should receive benefits, what the rate of 
such benefits shall be and the conditions 
under which the employee shall receive 
such benefits. These points are cited to 
illustrate the wide latitude which has 
been given to states in determining these 
and other details of their unemployment 
compensation acts. 

It is evident, therefore, that business 
men will be vitally concerned with the 
type of Social Security laws enacted in 
their own state as well as with the Fed- 
eral Statute. 

The administrative agency created by 
the Act to administer its provisions is to 
be known as the Social Security Board, 
composed of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
A majority of the Board may be of the 
same political party. Members shall re- 
ceive a salary of $10,000.00 a year. 
Original members of the Board shall be 
appointed for terms of 2, 4 and 6 years; 
successive appointments shall be for six 
years. 

In addition to administering the Act 
the Board will study and make recom- 
mendations regarding “the most effec- 
tive methods of providing economic 
security through social insurance and as 
to legislation and matters of adminis- 
trative policy concerning old-age com- 
pensation, unemployment compensation, 
accident compensation and related sub- 
jects.” 

The members of the first Board are— 
John G. Winant of New Hampshire, 
Chairman; Arthur J. Altmyer of Wis- 
consin and Vincent M. Miles of 
Arkansas. 

The first part of this analysis will be 
devoted to titles II, III, VIII and IX of 
the Act, which are of the most immedi- 
ate interest and importance to business 
men. Titles II and VIII relate to Fed- 
eral old-age benefits and Federal em- 
ployment taxes; Titles III, and IX relate 
to unemployment compensation in which 
the Federal Government and the State 
act jointly. Later articles will report fur- 
ther developments and interpretations of 
the Act by the Board. 


It is to be noted that the taxes on em- 
ployers and employees provided in Title 
VIII of the Act are levied on al/ em- 
ployers and employees; the taxes pro- 
vided in Title IX upon employers of 8 
or more employees are levied in con- 
nection with approved state unemploy- 
ment compensation plans in which the 
Federal Government will cooperate. The 
latter taxes are subject to credits for pay- 
ments to State Compensation plans. 
Both types of taxes are for general rev- 
enue-producing purposes and the pro- 
ceeds are not specifically ear-marked for 
allocation to one or another type of the 
various forms of Social Security aid pro- 
vided in the Act. 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF THE 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT RELATING TO 

FEDERAL OLD-AGE BENEFITS AND FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT TAXES 


FEDERAL OLD-AGE BENEFITS . 
(TITLE II) 
Coverage (Sec. 210b) 

Old-age benefits are to be paid to all em- 
ployees based upon wages received in em- 
ployment in any service performed within 
the United States, Alaska and Hawaii except: 

1. Agricultural labor, 

2. Domestic service in a private home, 

3. Casual labor not in the course of em- 
ployer’s trade or business, 

4, Officers or members of the crew of a 
vessel documented under the laws of the 
United States Government, 

5. Employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment, 

6. Employees of a State or political sub- 
division, 

7. Employees of institutions operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary or educational purposes, or for the 
prevention of cruelty to children or animals, 
and which are nonprofit. 


Conditions to Qualify for Receipt of Old-Age 
Benefits (Sec. 210c) 
1. At least 65 years of age, 
2. Not less than $2000 total wages received 
- December 31, 1936 and before age of 
5, 
3. Wages were paid to individual on some 
day in each of 5 years after December 31, 
1936 and before age of 65. 


Old-Age Benefit Payments (Sec. 202) 

1. Date first payable—January, 1942. 

2. The amount of the monthly benefits 
payable is determined as follows: 


Total wages received after 

December 31, 1936, and 

prior to age 65, in covered 
employments. 


Percent of to- 
tal wages 
paid as 
cee | bene- 
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Not counting wages in ex- 
cess of . $3,000 annually. 
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3. Illustrative benefits are as follows: 














—_-——- 

Average Years of Employment 

Monthly — 

Salary | 20 30 40 

$ 30.....0 $22.50 | $27.50 | $32.50 
100....... js 32.50 42.50 51.25 
Di ccvanet ‘ 42.50 53.75 61.25 
200........ . 51.25 61.25 71.25 
Zaiiieed ° 56.25 68.75 81.25 





Minimum monthly benefit, $10; maximum, $85. 





4. Nonqualified individuals upon reaching 
age of 65 are paid a lump sum equal to 314% 
of the total wages paid after December 31, 
1936 and before the attainment of age 65. 

5. Upon death of individual before age 
of 65, his estate receives payment equal to 
34% of his total wages received after De- 
cember 31, 1936; if he dies after age of 65, 
his estate receives the same amount less any 
oy paid to him during his lifetime (Sec. 
208 

6. Payment of benefit withheld for each 
month in which a qualified individual who 
has attained age 65 received wages for regular 
employment (Sec. 202d) 

7. Payments not subject to assignment or 
other legal process (Sec. 208). 


Federal Administration 

Old Age Reserve Account in the U. S. 
Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury sub- 
mits annual estimate to Budget of appropria- 
tion to be made to account; and invests funds 
which draw interest at 3% (Sec. 201). 

Social Security Board determines the qualifi- 
cations of the individual and amount of bene- 
fits payable (Sec. 202a) ; certifies persons to 
Treasury entitled to payments (Sec. 207). 


FEDERAL TAXES WITH RESPECT TO 
EMPLOYMENT (TITLE VIII) 


Coverage (Sec. 811b) 

Federal taxes are to be paid by all employ- 
ers and employees based on wages received 
in employment in any service performed with- 
in the United States, Alaska and Hawaii 
except: 

1. Agricultural labor, 

2. Domestic service in a private home, 

3. Casual labor not in the course of em- 
ployer’s trade or business, 

4. An individual who has attained 65 years. 

5. Officers or members of the crew of a 
vessel documented under the laws of the 
United States or any foreign country. 

6. Employees of the United States Govern- 
ment, 

7. Employees of a State or a political sub- 
division, 

8. Employees or institutions operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary or educational purposes, or for the 
prevention of cruelty to children or animals, 
and which are nonprofit. 


Rates of Taxes 
Taxes assessed on wages not counting in 
excess of $3,000 annually paid any individual 
(Sec. 811a). 
Income Tax on Wages of Employees 
(Sec. 801) 


Calendar Year 


~ 1937, 1938, and 1939 
1940, 1941, and 1942 


1943, 1944, and 1945 
1946, 1947, and 1948 
1949 and thereafter 





Income tax on employee collected by em- 
ployer by deducting the tax from wages (Sec. 
802a). But such a tax not to be allowed as 
a deduction in computing net income for In- 
come Tax purposes (Sec. 803). 

Excise Tax on Wages Paid by Employers 
(Sec. 804). 





Will the Act be the needed 


"oil on troubled waters''? 


Calendar Year 


1937, 1938, and 1939 | 
1940, 1941, and 1942 


1943, 1944, and 1945 
1946, 1947, and 1948 
1949 and thereafter 





Federal Administration 

Taxes collected by Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue under direction of Seretary of Treasury 
and paid into United States Treasury as in- 
ternal-revenue collections (Sec. 807a). Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue with approval 
of Secretary makes rules for enforcement of 
title (Sec. 808). 

Taxes collected in such manner, at such 
time, and under such conditions (either by 
making and filing returns or by stamps, cou- 
pons, tickets, books, or other reasonable de- 
vices or methods) as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who fur- 
nishes to the Postmaster General a suitable 
quantity to be kept at the post offices. The 
Postmaster General at least once a month 
transfers to Treasury as internal-revenue col- 
lections all receipts so deposited (Sec. 809). 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF THE SO- 
CIAL SECURITY ACT RELATING TO UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


TITLE IIl 
FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES FOR AD- 
MINISTRATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 
Amount Federal Appropriation Authorized 
(Sec. 301) 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1936 

—$ 4,000,000. 
Fiscal years thereafter —49,000,000. 
Amount of Grant to Each State (Sec. 302a) 


Such amount granted from time to time as 
the Social Security Board determines to be 
necessary for the proper administration of the 
State law during the fiscal year in which pay- 
ment is to be made, taking into account: 

1. Population of the State; 

2. Number of persons covered by the State 
law and the cost of proper administration 
thereof ; 

3. Such other factors as the Social Security 
Board finds relevant. 

The Secretary of the Treasury upon receipt 
of certification of the Social Security Board 
shall pay prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office the amount certi- 
fied to the State agency charged with the 
administration of the law. 

The Social Security Board shall not certify 
payments in excess of the amount appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year. 


State Matching Required 
None. 


Required Provisions of State Unemployment 
Compensation Administration in Order to 
Receive Federal Grants (Sec. 303a) 


1. Approval of State law by Social Security 
Board under Title IX. 

2. “Such methods of administraiton (other 
than those relating to selection, tenure o 
office, and compensation of personnel) as are 
found by the Sone to be reasonably calcu- 
lated to insure full payment of unemployment 
compensation when due; and 
3. “Payment of unemployment compensa- 











tion solely through public employment offices 
in the State or such other agencies as the 
Board may approve; and 

4. “Opportunity for a fair hearing, before 
an impartial tribunal, for all individuals 
whose claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion are denied; and 

5. “The payment of all received in the un- 
employment fund of such State, immediately 
upon such receipt, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the credit of the Unemployment 
Trust Fund established by Section 904; and 

6. “Expenditure of all money requisitioned 
by the State agency from the Unemployment 
Trust Fund, in the payment of unemployment 
compensation, exclusive of the expenses of 
administration; and 

7. “The making of such reports, in such 
form and containing such information, as the 
Board may from time to time require, and 
compliance with such provisions as the Board 
may from time to time find necessary to 
assure the correctness and verification of such 
reports ;” and 

8. Making available upon request to any 
Federal agency administering public works or 
assistance through public employment, the 
name, address, occupation, employment status 
and rights to further compensation of each 
recipient of unemployment compensation. 


Revocation of Grants (Sec. 303b) 


If the Social Security Boa-d finds, after rea 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the State agency, either (1) that a sub- 
stantial number of persons entitled to compen- 
sation are being denied compensation, or (2) 
that the State has failed to comply substan- 
tially with the provisions required in section 
303a, the Board shall notify such State agency 
that further payment will not be made until 
the Board is satisfied that there is no longer 
any such denial or failure to comply. 


TITLE IX 


FEDERAL TAX UPON EMPLOYERS OF 
EIGHT OR MORE EMPLOYEES 


Coverage (Sec. 907) 


Employers of eight or more employees 
within 20 weeks of any year, in employments 
performed within the United States, except 
the following employments: 

1. Agricultural labor; 

2. Domestic service in a private home; 

3. Officer or member of the crew of a ves- 
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Is the "gamble of old- 
age" a thing of the past 


sel on the navigable waters of the United 
States. 

4. Individual in the employ of his son, 
daughter or spouse, or by a child under 21 
years in the employ of his parent; 

5. Public employees—Federal, State and 
local: 

6. Employees of institutions operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary or educational purposes, or for the 
prevention of cruelty to children or animals, 
and which are non-profit. 


Rate of Tax on Employers (Sec. 901) 


1% of wages paid in 1936; 2% in 1937; 
3% thereafter. 


Credit Allowed for Payments to State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Plans 

1. Not to exceed 90% of Federal tax. 
(Sec. 902) 

2. After 1937 additional credit is also al- 
lowable to any employer who because of 
favorable employment experience or adequate 
reserve is permitted by the State law to re- 
duce his payments, subject to the following 
conditions, (Sec. 910) 

(a) If the employer contributes to a State 
pooled fund, the lower rate is based upon not 
less than three years compensation experience. 

(b) If the employer contributes to a guar- 
anteed employment account, the lower rate is 
permitted only of the guaranty was fulfilled 
during the preceding year and the’ account 
amounts to not less than 714% of total wages 
paid during the preceding calendar year. 

(c) If the employer contributes to a sep- 
arate reserve account, the lower rate is per- 
mitted only if (1) compensation has been 
payable from the account throughout the pre- 
ceding calendar year, (2) the account amounts 
to not less than five times the largest amount 
of compensation paid during any one of the 
three preceding calendar years, and (3) such 
account amounts to 744% of the wages paid 
during the preceding year. 


Conditions Required of State Unemployment 
Plans for Allowance of Credit (Sec. 903a) 


1. All compensation to be paid through 
public employment offices in the State or such 
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other agencies as the Board may approve; 

2. No compensation to be payable until 
after two years; 

3. State unemployment fund to be depos- 
ited with the Unemployment Trust Fund of 
the U. S. Treasury; 

4. Money withdrawn from the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund to be used solely for un- 
employment compensation, exclusive of ad- 
ministrative expenses ; 

5. Compensation not to be denied any 
eligible individual for refusal to accept work 
if (1) the position vacant is due directly to 
a strike, lockout, or labor dispute, (2) the 
wages, hours, or conditions of work are sub- 
stantially less favorable to the individual than 
those prevailing in the locality, or (3). if the 
individual would be required to join a com- 
pany union or to resign from or refrain from 
joining a bona fide labor organization; 

6. State must retain the right to repeal or 
amend its law. 


Revocation of Approval of State Plans 
(Sec. 903b) 


The Social Security Board may, at the end 
of any year, after reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for hearing, refuse to certify any 
State whose plan has been previously ap- 
proved in case the State law has been changed 
so that it no longer contains the above con- 
ditions, or if the State has failed to comply 
substantially with those conditions. If at 
any time the Board has reason to believe a 
State law may not be certified it shall 
promptly notify the Governor. 


Unemployment Trust Fund (Sec. 904) 


All moneys received in the State unem- 
ployment fund must be deposited in the 
Unemployment Trust Fund maintained by the 
United States Treasury, subject to requisition 
of the State. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has no discretion to refuse to pay out funds 
requisitioned by a State. These funds are 
invested by the Treasury and bear interest 
at the average rate paid by the United States 
upon all interest-bearing obligations. A sep- 
arate account is maintained for each State. 


Interstate Commerce (Sec. 906) 


No person required by State law to make 
ayments to an unemployment compensation 
ae shall be relieved on the ground that he 
is engaged in interstate and interstate com- 
merce. 
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by BURR BLACKBURN, 
Research Director, 
Household Finance Corp. 


pay for it is a fast dying psychology. 

Today’s (and tomorrow’s) creditor 

finds himself stepping into a new 
role: watchdog of his customer’s credit 
ability and stability. 

Merchants and consumer loan com- 
panies, the two major branches of the re- 
tail credit field, have learned more about 
credit extension (and its pitfalls) in the 
last two years than in the previous 
twenty. 

Those who used it to promote high 
pressure sales demonstrated that its “‘cus- 
tomer lure” was merely a fuse to the 
fireworks. Credit controlled only by the 
customer's own idea (inflated by sales 
pressure) of his ability to pay is too of- 
ten an overture to crash rather than cash. 

For the buying public, the depression 
performed a mighty service, stripping 
credit of its camouflage of “easy pay- 
ments,” “‘painless debtistry” and “‘some- 
thing for nothing.” 

New and future credit methods 
(which keep faith with economic laws 
and the public interest) include a new 
code of practice and a new vocabulary 
of policy. 

The first rule is that the financial 
ability of the customer must not be over- 
taxed to the point of stunting his pay- 
ing ability, his living standards and his 
welfare. (Charging interest on de- 
linquent accounts is a poor substitute for 
this principle. Refusing further credit 
is a more sensible method being adopted 
by an increasing number of creditors.) 

Omens of the new era are more than 
visionary. “Credit is a helpful instru- 
ment only when regulated for the bene- 
fit and protection of both debtor and 
creditor.” This tenet, written into their 
new code by the Associated Retail Credit 
Managers of Birmingham, Alabama, is 
a milestone. 


‘ Let the customer beware that he can 
\ 


Sound retailing means 


A similar keynote, based on two 
decades of practical application, was 
voiced by B. E. Henderson, president of 
Household Finance Corporation, recently 
in addressing the American Association 
of Personal Finance Companies. 

“There is only one policy in credit ex- 
tension which should be followed by 
every organization serving the consumer ; 
namely, to assist the customer in budget- 
ing his credit.in proportion to his other 
expenses and his income. 

“The prospective borrower of cash or 
credit should know his total obligations 
and how he will meet them. Nothing 
will justify permitting him to flounder 
helplessly under an overload. 

“ “Credit budgeting’ is such a funda- 
mental part of our own dealings with 
borrowers, that we cannot understand 
the practices of others who encourage 
customers to become indebted to them 
without knowing the debtor’s other ob- 
ligations, in order to judge his capacity 
to pay. Unless this fault is corrected, 
public and customer ill-will is inevitable, 
in the end. 


“Failure on the part of many creditors 
to analyze applicants’ budgets is due to 
the fact that the desire to sell merchan- 
dise so often overshadows the question: 
Can the customer pay? 


“The curse of the consumer credit 
field is: it began as a stepchild of the 
high-pressure salesman. Credit is too 
often used purely as a sales lure; its 
social and financial implications are sel- 
dom realized or, if so, are ignored. 

“Today, credit is too big to play step- 
child any longer. But not until it breaks 
away from high-pressure sales and takes 
an independent position, akin to bank- 
ing, will it function as a sound method 
of exchange, and the ghost be laid that 
it encourages buyer extravagance. 

“The customer should be told plain- 
ly, in all events, the price he is paying 
for credit. Goods priced high to con- 
ceal carrying costs and charges shrouded 
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Unsound practices have wide- 


spread reverberations 


by discounts are ultimate breeders of 
customer resentment. Neither merchants 
nor money lenders can supply a service 
without charge, but it must be an out- 
in-the-open charge if we are to hold 
good-will and confidence.” 

Small loan companies for many years 
have pioneered in “budgeted credit” ex- 
tension. Their methods are well worth 
inspection by mercantile agencies. All 
the more so, perhaps, because they are 
geared to include rehabilitation of the 
debtor and preservation of his buying 
power, as well as credit safety. 

The budgeting is accomplished, pri- 
marily, by obtaining a “financial state- 
ment” from applicants. The prospective 
borrower, in addition to reporting his 
income and resources, furnishes a list of 
his debts. From these, and these only, 
is it possible to judge: 

1. The applicant’s credit ability. 

2. Whether a new obligation would 
overload it. 

The majority of borrowers, it is 
found, fall into two classifications. More 
than 80 per cent are bogged by debts 
overdue to their merchants or other credi- 
tors, and apply for the loan to pay and 
work out from under them over a period 
of time. The remainder contemplate 
financing some emergency or oppor- 
tunity calling for more cash than they 
have at hand. 

Obviously, it would (Cont. on page 36) 
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No tair— 
but Chicago business goes ahead 


by GEORGE APPLEGREN 


of host to a World’s Fair that served 

as a magnet to attract something like 

twenty-odd millions of people from 
out of town. It is no exaggeration to 
say that these spent upwards of $400,- 
000,000 with merchants and business 
houses outside the grounds and with 
hotels. Chicago business profited from 
the Fair. It expected to profit; it had 
a right to. 

This year Chicago has not had a Fair; 
so,-what has her business activity been 
like ? 

That question has been asked, not 
once but thousands of times. The ma- 
jority of those who have asked have been 
filled with idle curiosity. By their tone, 
some of them apparently have won- 
dered how it happened that the city did 
not close up shop when the Fair locked 
its gates. 


The answer is that Chicago business 
has not suffered from lack of the lake 
front spectacle. To the contrary, busi- 
ness this past summer has been compar- 
able with any year. In certain directions 
it has gone to all time highs. Reports 
from every hand show conditions better 
than they were either in pre-Fair or Fair 
years, and those classes of business which 
profited most by the influx of visitors 
are giving off indications of a returned 
and sustained prosperity. 

The fact is, as George W. Young, 
President of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, who is also vice-president of 
one of the largest mercantile establish- 
ments, that “Chicago is never dependent 
on any single thing or event for her suc- 
cess. She is not a carnival city.” 


This is not said to belittle the Fair. 
Neither is it denying its good effects. 
Chicago business men are agreed that the 
Fair was a great thing and that it is de- 
serving of every just credit, which calls 
for the admission from them that a large 


= Two years saw Chicago in the role 
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measure of this year’s upturn has been 
due directly to its influence. 

Comparing business this past summer 
with Fair years, one has first to consider 
certain facts and truths. To obtain a 
clear picture of things one must look at 
business from two sides. There are 
those classes which profited directly 
from Fair visitors—which takes in the 
mercantile houses, department stores and 
hotels—and there are the industries and 
other activities that are so absolutely 
vital to a city’s make-up. 

Then, there is the question as to what 
do twenty million visitors and $400,- 
000,000 over two years mean to a City 
like Chicago? 

For one thing, her location makes 
Chicago the natural cross roads for every 
traveler. Thirty-eight steam railroads 
all have their terminals here, not a one 
of them running trains through the city. 
A net work of automobile highways 
from every direction meet at a common 
point in the Loop. The air lines all end 
their flights at Chicago’s air ports. Lake 
traffic puts in at the Chicago port. So, 
all things considered, twenty million per- 
sons for the two years of the Fair are 
not twice the normal number of visitors 
who would have come anyway in the 
same period. Neither was the $400,- 
000,000 they spent all new money. 
Chicago is host every summer to at least 
5,000,000 visitors, and these will spend 
$150,000,000. 

Anyone seeking a cross section of 
Chicago’s retail trade has but to make a 
study of State street. Here are the seven 
large department stores and many of the 
exclusive shops. For the two years of 
the Fair, business on State Street was up 
about 22 per cent over the pre-Fair year 
of 1932, which was a year considerably 
below normal. 

The supposition has generally been ex- 
pressed that this increase has slipped 
away. To the contrary, store crowds this 
summer have been as great as they ever 
were, and sales up to the present writ- 
ing have been running 6 to 8 per cent 
over last year’s total. 
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Reports from stores in the outlying 
areas indicate the same trend holds 
there. From the wholesale marts, reports 
show volume sales higher than for any 
year. Hotels have been running at good 
room capacity. Several of the railroads 
have been forced to add extra cars to 
trains running into the city. 

Chicago business men are agreed that 
if one were to disregard the Fair's in- 
fluence in every other direction, he 
would have to commend it for its effect 
on the wholesale marts. The Fall 
market is always the big attraction in 
Chicago. And, since buyers come to it 
in summer it is the one to be considered 
in comparisons with Fair years. In 
1932, only 6,800 buyers attended this 
market, but this was a handsome in- 
crease over the year before and those in 
the business were encouraged over the 
outlook. In 1933, the number jumped 
to 10,358,and for lack of other reasons 
one can credit the Fair for having been 
the agency responsible for the increase. 
In 1934, the number climbed to 10,560. 

This year, with no Fair as the at- 
traction, more than 12,500 buyers 
registered. From the standpoint of in- 
dividual store buying the volume showed 
a very substantial increase over any 
previous year. It is a matter to be noted 
with much gratification that nearly every 
buyer who attended Fall showings in 
Fair years was back this year. Gross 
sales for the mart just held were nearly 
$3,000,000 over those for last year, 
more than $3,500,000 for the year be- 
fore and nearly $5,000,000 greater than 
for the pre-Fair year of 1932. This year 
will have seen between 25,000 and 30,- 
000 buyers from every state buying on 
Chicago marts. 

Men in the marts report a different 
kind of buying this year. In Fair 
times a great deal of it was hasty.” 
Buyers were in a hurry to get through 
with business so they could rush over 
to the Fair grounds. Another influence 
which marked the 1933 mart was that 
the NIRA had just been made effective 
and many merchants anticipating a ris- 
ing market literally fell over themselves 
to get their orders (Cont. on page 29) 
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covery efforts in the past on the part 

of business and through govern- 

ment stimulation has been the in- 
ability of the capital goods industries to 
respond as have other lines. Realizing 
that almost half of our employed are 
normally active in the capital goods 
industry and, learning from unemploy- 
ment studies, that the greatest unemploy- 
ment is found in these industries, it has 
been apparent for a long time that sound 
and continuing recovery could not exist 
without an upturn of a continuous na- 
ture in the capital goods industries. 

But the past few weeks have seen a 
stimulus to activity in those industries 
which, though not very great as yet, is 
encouraging because it has the appear- 
ance of holding its own and bettering 
itself as it goes along. This will be an 
important aid to the problem of unem- 
ployment, deficient purchasing power on 
the part of a large body of consumers, 
and the ultimate possibility of balancing 
the budget by curtailing the relief ex- 
penditures that have been deemed neces- 
sary im recent years. 

Evidence of this upturn in the heavy 
goods lines was epitomized in recent 
weeks by the announcement of large 
automobile companies and steel com- 
panies that millions of dollars in im- 
provements and replacements of 
machinery and plants would be spent. 
It is obvious that when costs are lower 
the time for replacement of old equip- 
ment is at hand. But unless there is the 
stimulus of reasonable prosperity ahead 
with the attendant need of this equip- 
ment, firms in any line are inclined to 
hold ‘back on replacements. With in- 
dustry, however, showing a decided bet- 
terment during the past several months 
and a disinclination to react to the sum- 
mer influences usually present during the 
months of July and August, the psy- 
chology in business has been consider- 
ably improved recently. 

One of the most encouraging indices 
is the excellent interest given to the 
Machine Tool Show in Cleveland in the 
middle of September. It was the first 
since 1929. Estimated to have cost 
$1,500,000, the exposition was the 
largest of its kind in American industrial 
history. Orders were reported in sub- 
stantial quantities from an attendance 
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that numbered more than 50,000 during 
the period of the exposition. It is 
granted, of course, that some stimulus 
to the machine tool industry has been 
available from the war preparations by 
foreign countries who have placed or- 
ders in this country. 


The extent of the upturn in this in- 
dustry can be seen from the fact that 
in March 1933, using 1926 as 100, the 
index of orders in the industry was 
10%. At the beginning of the year 
1935 it was around 50%. Currently 
it is hovering around 125%. 


The introduction of new models in 
November instead of January has caused 
a temporarily dull period in the automo- 
bile industry while retooling takes place 
in anticipation of work on new models. 
But with two more months in the sell- 
ing year, the industry expects to increase 
its sales over the past year and at the 
same time stabilize the conditions that 
have existed in the industry wherein 
there have been extremely high periods 
of activity and then extremely low pe- 
riods with consequent ups and downs 
in employment. Due somewhat to this 
decrease for the time being in automo- 
bile activity there has been a slight de- 
crease in steel operations. The average, 
however, holds well around 50% of 
activity which is double that existing a 
year ago. 


Car loadings in September were run- 
ning generally ahead of last year during 
the same period and bank clearings out- 
side of New York were showing similar 
tendencies. 

In the past decade one of the newer 
indices that has developed as reliable in 
its indication of the extent of business 
activity, has been the output of electric 
power. It is again this year ahead of 
the previous year’s records. In general 
the average of this year above last year 
is between 10% and 15%. This indi- 
cates general improvement in business as 
well as precedence of the use of electric 
power. 

Wholesale prices are also somewhat 
higher, indicating reflationary tendencies 
if not inflationary. And, finally, financ- 
ing has increased both in the new is- 
sues and the refunding categories. 
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Humor is a human 
characteristic. It is 
not a characteristic 

of animals. The 
Laughing Hyena and 
the Laughing Jackass 
laugh—although what 
they have to laugh 
about we don’t know. 
However we are 
convinced that neither 
one laughs because of 
an inherent sense of 
humor. We'll also 
confess to a lack of 
familiarity with the an- 
imals mentioned, even 
though we do know 
something about them. 
In this respect we’re 
like the hired man. 
“Si” asked the farmer 
of the hired man, “are 
you familiar with 
mules?” 

“No, sir!” exclaimed 
Si. “I know ’em too 
well to get familiar.” 
Our representatives 
have the same sort of 
knowledge about the 
insurance business. 
They know its hazards 
too well to get familiar 
with them. That’s 
one reason why they’re 
competent to advise 
with you. 

Equitable 

Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 
of Providence, R. I. 


Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 


$1,000,000.00 
3,832,750.70 
6,031,368.30 


This month’s 
collection letter: 


Submitted for your approval by 
C. W. RAWSON, President, 


Albany Hardware Co., Albany, Ga. 


Mr. John A. Brown 
Smithville, Georgia 


My dear Mr. Brown: © 


Our relations have been too pleasant and we regard 
you too highly to allow this awkward situation to go on 
regarding your past due account $125.00. 


Certainly, we will do almost anything to avoid an em- 
barrassing position with our friends and this is particularly 


true with you. 


Isn't there some plan you can suggest where our friend- 
ship will not be altered? We will do our part. What 


can you do? 


Do your best for us, Mr. Brown, and if your proposition 


is fair we will accept it. 


presents each month on this page 

outstanding collection letters. They 

are selected from those submitted 
by our readers. All letters submitted 
should be successful examples of letters 
actually used in credit department op- 
eration. No doubt, you have one or 
two letters that have been real “money 
getters.” Send them to us. We will 
be pleased to consider them for use in 
this monthly feature. 
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Yours very truly, 


A great deal of collection letter writ- 
ing, however, can be obviated if proper 
care is taken in analysis of credit re- 
sponsibility. The most fundamental 
up-to-date method ever devised for 
knowing just how worthy your credit 
applicant is as. a risk has achieved fore- 
most standing among credit executives 
because it is based on the current record 
of the customer in paying his other 
debtors. There*is no substitute for a 
Credit Interchange Report. 
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BOARD 


Speed comes naturally and without effort on the Burroughs short-cut keyboard. 
@ Because all ciphers print automatically—thus saving approximately one-third of the 
work. @) Because only one motion is required to add, to subtract, or take o total— 
thus eliminating needless motions. @) Because often two or more keys may be depressed 
at one time—thus writing the entire amount in one operation. These and other advan- 
tages of Burroughs short-cut keyboard are described and illustrated in an interesting 


new booklet. For your copy, telephone your local Burroughs office or write direct. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


EASY TO 
OPERATE 


Skilled operators prefer Burroughs short- 
cut keyboard because ifs automatic fea- 
tures and other advantages permit so 
many short-cuts to fast operation. 


The business man appreciates the utter 
simplicity and easy operation provided 
by the Burroughs short-cut keyboard. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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Passing greatness 


by W. C. NORTH 


ually grows weaker the doctors bat- 

tle over the method of cure. This 

is the description of the present con- 
dition of business. 


The modern depression which has 
succeeded in bringing as many adjec- 
tives out of the dictionary as it has men 
out of employment differs from past 
depressions in only one major respect. 
That is the tremendous obstacle retard- 
ing the wheels of progress. 


Leaders today are faced with the prob- 
lem of directing and persuading the 
most intelligent mass that time has ever 
known. If one does not care to go quite 
so far in this assertion, it must be ad- 
mitted that today’s general public is bet- 
ter informed on social, economic, and 
civic problems than the less enlightened 
masses of previous depressions. 


Leadership has not grown in propor- 
tion to the masses with the result that 
the gap between the two is at a mini- 
mum. It is necessary for the masses to 
move as a body in order to accomplish 
results. It is therefore more imperative 
that leaders coordinate in order to bring 
about such a movement. The failure of 
government leaders and the failure of 
business leaders to get together has con- 
tinually disappointed and aggravated the 
public. . 


a While the patient suffers and grad- 
. 


Business claims it cannot move for- 
ward because of the uncertainty of Gov- 
ernment policies. The Government 
claims it cannot establish a definite 
policy because of the uncertainty of 
business. One does not need to be a 
sorcerer to see that unless business soon 
finds itself it will eventually awaken 
with more restrictions than even the 
most ardent Socialists can imagine. 


It appears that we may describe the 
depression from its preamble unto to- 
day as; 


We live in an age of self-sufficient con- 
tentment, 

In an age of blindness and much resentment. 

We think we know each wherefor and why, 

And meditate chiefly on the lovable I. 


How far we've lifted the ignorant throng 
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And how much we've progressed is the best 
of song. 

We pitifully look on our forebears and say, 

“Oh how could they live in such a stupid 
way.” 


We realize, never, that their great founda- 
tion 

Was the source of our own generation. 

And we look to our mothers and harshly 
say 

“Your ideas are worthless in this time and 
day.” 


Our papers are full of time’s great advance 

And we glory in the knowledge like one in 
a trance. 

We think we've reached the peak of fame 

And nothing can harm our place and name. 


But Lo, as we read our successful page 

Along comes the Scythe with The Depres- 
sion. Age, 

And to ourselves with sorrow we say, 

“This time our good work and fame will 


decay.” 

The young people fill us with wrath 

They're ues the world on a downward 
path. 

Our generation climbed the peak of en- 
deavor 


And now all our greatness is fading forever. 


I wish I had strength in these old bones of 
mine 

To make them see the wrong of the course 
of their time 

I wish I could make them kneel and cower 

And see the greatness of our kind of power. 


What fools we mortals make 

Who harass our glory for egotism’s sake. 
We're passing out of life’s 7 
There’s coming the new and mightier day. 


Shall we call this “Passing Greatness” 
or “The March of Time”? I prefer the 
latter. And in conclusion may I say, 
by the same degree of stubborn re- 
sistance that we apply to the new order 
shall we measure our return to nor- 
malcy. 


Prices 

In February 1933 wholesale prices 
were at their lowest point during the 
past 30 years. Since that month, how- 
ever, prices have climbed steadily, with 
the exception of three minor recessions. 
By February 1935 wholesale prices had 
recovered more than half of the 40-per- 
cent loss suffered from 1926 to Febru- 
ary, 1933. 


Wages 
Average annual earnings of the em- 


ployees (excluding executives) on 14 
class 1 railroads in the United States in 


OCTOBER, 1935 


1933 were less than $1,225. More than 
15 percent received less than $600, 
about 34 percent received between $600 
and $1,200, 29 percent between $1,200 
and $1,800, and 14 percent between 
$1,800 and $2,400. Only about 7 per- 
cent received $2,400 or over. Average 
earnings declined about 24 percent be- 
tween 1929 and 1933. The wage loss 
was greater for the employees engaged 
in maintenance of equipment and stores 
than for any other group, their earnings 
having declined by nearly one-third. 
Lower-paid employees suffered a greater 
proportionate loss of earnings than did 
those in the higher-paid occupations. 
These facts were revealed by a study 
made by the Office of the Federal Coor- 
dinator of Transportation. 


P. W. A. pay 

The workers on the job receive about 
27 cents of every dollar spent for 
P. W. A. construction. Of .the re- 
mainder, 56 cents is spent for materials 
(indirectly furnishing employment to 
workers in the materials industries) , and 
17 cents goes for overhead and miscel- 
laneous expenses and profit. This was 
disclosed by an analysis by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of 54 construction 
jobs, totaling $1,875,178, which pro- 
vided nearly 653,000 man-hours of em- 
ployment and involved labor costs ag- 
gregating more than $500,000 (an aver- 
age of 77.4 cents per man per hour). 


Worker compensation 

Florida joined the 44 States having 
workmens compensation acts, when the 
1935 legislature passed an act covering 
(with certain exceptions) employers 
having three or more employeers. The 
only States now remaining without leg- 
islation in this field are Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina. 


Insurance 

A new system of Government life insur- 
ance for working people has been pro- 
vided for by a law recently passed in 
China. Ordinary life and endowment 
policies may be taken out by any citi- 
zen of the Republic, without a medical 
examination. Policies are limited to a 
maximum of $500. 


Wage rise 

Increases in wage rates ranging from 
8.3 to 62.3 percent were obtained by 
radio telegraphists on the Pacific Coast 
in an agreement recently signed with 
the major shipping companies. The 
new rates vary, according to company 
and class of operators, from $110 to 
$165 per month. 
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Insurance 
\y against taxes 


Every person who owns property is 
faced with the problem—and frequently 
the hardship—of finding the money to 
pay the taxes which are levied against it. 
Taxes, like the poor, are always with 
us, and for the present and coming gen- 
eration in this country promise to loom 
larger in importance than ever before 
in our history, Paul Tomlinson wrote 
recently in “Harper's.” 

The subject of taxes occupies one of 
the most prominent places in our news- 
papers, our discussions, and in the 
minds of all our legislators. We com- 
plain about the taxes we have to pay 
on our incomes, our real estate, our 
homes, our personal property; on ad- 
mission to places of amusement, on mo- 
tor cars, gasoline, on a large percentage 
of everything we buy or own. Most of 
us, however, are curiously unaware that 
the tax which has made the greatest 
progress in this country in recent years 
is probably on inheritances, a tax prop- 
etly described as a death duty. Prac- 
tically every estate of any size is subject 
to two taxes: a Federal Estate Tax and 
a State Inheritance Tax. 

No one has to be told that the trend 
of all taxation is upward, mainly due, 
of course, to the fact that the tendency 
of federal, state and local government 
expenditures are in that same direction. 
And there is no possibility of escape 
from death duties since by the law the 
property cannot be transferred to heirs 
until the taxes asked for are paid. The 
justice or injustice of a government ap- 
propriating a considerable share of what 
a man owns at the time of his death 
is not a subject for discussion in this 
article. What concerns us is the fact 
that his heirs must pay a tax—and in 
cash. 

The idea that an inheritance tax, in 
theory, at least, is easy, convenient and 
painless to pay or bear does not always 
work out in actual practice. Estates are 
appraised for tax purposes on the basis 
of their value at the time of the de- 
cedent’s death, and in this period of 
certain and shifting values many 
changes can take place before it is pos- 
sible to effect a settlement. If it be- 
comes necessary to sell securities or real 
estate in order to pay administration ex- 
penses and death duties it is conceivable 
—indeed it has happened—that sacri- 
fices may have to be made to such an 

extent as to impair the value of the 
estate seriously, or even to render it in- 
solvent. 

There is, fortunately, a solution of 


this problem, and as in the case of so 
many other problems, the solution is 
life insurance. People who expect to 
leave property to their heirs are turning 
to life insurance in increasing numbers 
for the purpose of providing funds to 
pay the death duties to which their es- 
tates will be subjected. There are three 
main reasons for this: first, life insur- 
ance, if properly arranged, may often 
cut the outlay nearly in half; second, it 
distributes the burden of the tax over 
a term of years; third, it pays the tax 
FOR the estate instead of FROM the 
estate. 

State inheritance taxes vary with the 
various states, and the amount of such 
tax depends upon the laws of the state 
in which the decedent held residence or 
owned property. The tax varies also 
with the size of the estate, the percent- 
age of tax, in accordance with the estab- 
lished principle of American taxation, 
being considearbly larger on big estates 
than on small. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to make any definite statement re- 
garding the amount of death duties a 
given estate would have to pay which 
would apply accurately to all parts of 
the country. We can, however, cite a 
particular case which may serve to em- 





phasize the point that inheritance taxes 
should be considered carefully by every 
person who expects to leave an estate 
of any size. 

Suppose a man, forty years old, a resi- 
dent of New York, owns property 
which at his death will be a net estate 
of one million dollars. The New York 
State tax, at present rates, will require 
a cash payment by his heirs of $46,000. 
The Federal Estate Tax, net, will call 
for about $146,000 more, or a total 
of about $192,000. If we assume that 
only $8000 more is required for ad- 
ministration expenses, we have a total 
of $200,000 which will have to be paid 
in cash before the estate can be trans- 
ferred to the heirs. 

Suppose this estate consists largely of 
real estate. Who knows what real es- 
tate will bring at an actual sale in days 
like these? It is perfectly conceivable 
that property appraised at half a million 
dollars, half the estate, might have to 
be sold in order to raise $200,000 in 
cash for tax purposes. Suppose, how- 
ever, that before his death the owner 
of the property had considered this 
dangerous possibility and had decided 
that for the protection of his heirs he 
would do something (Cont. on p. 38) 


Expert Help in Checking— 
Where Losses Run Highest 


There are FIVE TIMES as many loss- 
es through burglary, robbery and lar- 
cenyas there arethroughfire.Wouldn’t 
it pay to check your present coverage 


in these lines with the assistance of a 
trained U.S. F. & G. agent? 


His experience and knowledge will 
prove valuable in revising your bur- 
glary and robbery protection to the 
present condition of your business and 
your inventory. Call him today. 


Ws Sols & Go 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 


NTY 
Originators of the Slogan: 
“Consultyour Agent or 
Broker as you would your 
Doctor or Lawyer” 
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Score sheet of collection and sales conditions 


State 











City | Collections Sales State City Collections 
Ala. | Birmingham Fair Good Nebr. Omaha Good 
Ariz. | Phoenix Fair Good N. J. Newark Fair 
Ark. | Little Rock Fair Fair Trenton Fair . 
Calif. | Los Angeles | Good Good N. Y. Albany Fair 
| Oakland Good Good Binghamton Fair 
| San Diego Good Good Buffalo Fair 
| San Francisco Good Good N. Y. Elmira Fair 
Colo. Denver Good Good New York Fair 
Pueblo Good Good Rochester Good 
Conn. Bridgeport Fair Good Syracuse Slow 
Southington Good Good N. C, Charlotte Good 
D. C. Washington Good Fair N. D. Fargo Good 
Fla. Jacksonville Slow Fair Grand Forks Fair 
Tampa Slow Fair Ohio Dayton Good 
Idaho | Lewiston Good Good Jamestown Good 
Ill. | Chicago Good Good Youngstown Good 
Peoria Good Good Okla. Oklahoma City Fair 
Quincy Good Good Tulsa Fair 
Ind. Fvansville Good Fair Pa. Allentown Fair 
Fort Wayne Fair Good Altoona | Fair 
Indianapolis Fair Good Harrisburg Fair 
South Bend Fair Fair Johnstown Slow 
Terre Haute Fair Fair Ss. D. Sioux Falls Good « 
| Towa Burlington Fair Fair Tenn. Chattanooga Good 
Cedar Rapids Good Good Knoxville Fair 
Davenport Good Good Memphis Good 
Des Moines Good Good Nashville Fair 
Sioux City Good Good Texas Austin Fair 
Waterloo Fair Fair Dallas Fair 
Kan Wichita Fair Fair_ Ft. Worth Good 
Ky. Louisville Good ‘Good San Antonio Fair 
La. Shreveport Good Good Waco Good 
Md. Baltimore Good Good Utah Salt Lake City Fair 
Mass Boston Good Good Va. Bristol Good 
Springfield Good Good Lynchburg Good 
Worcester Good Good Richmond Fair 
Mich WDdercit Fair Fair Roanoke Good 
Flint Slow Fair Wash. Bellingham Fair 
Grand Rapids Good Good Seattle Fair 
Jackson Fair Slow Spokane Good 
| Kalamazoo Slow Fair Tacoma Fair 
Lansing Good Good W. Va. Bluefield Fair 
Minn. Duluth Fair Good Charleston Fair 
Minneapolis Good Good Clarksburg Fair 
| St. Paul Good Good Huntington Fair 
Mo. Kansas City Fair Fair Wheeling Fair 
St. Joseph Fair Fair Wis. Fond du Lac Fair 
St. Louis Good Good Green Bay Good 
Mont. Billings Good Fair Milwaukee Good 
Great Falls Good Good Oshkosh Fair 
Helena Good Good T. H. Honolulu Fair 


Collection and sales comments: 


From San Diego, California, comes 

the report that several favorable fac- 
lu tors have entered into the continued 

report of “Good” sales in their ter- 
ritory, among them being the concentra- 
tion of the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets in 
our harbor for a period of time, new 
industrial development such as the new 
plant of the Consolidated Aircraft Cor- 
poration and, of course, The California 
Pacific International Exposition. The 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation will 
employ. 2000 persons and is to open for 
business in fifteen days. It is the com- 
pany formerly located at Buffalo, N. Y. 
. . . In Jacksonville, Florida, the Sales 
are just beginning to open up for Fall. 
Collections are still slow, however, but 
both Sales and Collections are so far a 
little under last year. While in Tampa, 
Florida, they tell us the Collections in 
their area have been very slow and now 
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that they have had a hurricane, with its 
attendant damage to homes and citrus 
crops, they cannot hope for as great a 
seasonal improvement as usual... . In 
Chicago, III., business houses are report- 
ing a general trend to prompter pay- 
ments. Discounting and paying due bills 





Summary 
This month: 
Collections: Sales: 
Good 49 Good 58 
Fair 47 Fair 4] 
Slow 6 Slow 2 
Last Month: 
Collections: Sales: 
Good 30 Good 31 
Fair 42 Fair 42 
Slow 6 Slow 5 


































































is rapidly increasing. Their orders in 
Sales have increased in number and size 
to the point where many business houses 
report inability to keep up with shipment 
dates. This is particularly prevalent 
among the Confectionery Manufacturers. 
It is said that some have been compelled 
to turn down orders. . . . Collections in 
Sioux City, Iowa, are considerably better 
than a year ago and even better than a 
month ago. Old accounts, however, are 
very slow. Their Sales also show an 
improvement over a year ago. Country 
trade is Good but City trade Slow. The 
farmers are very contented and willing 
to spend, which in turn reflects through 
trade territory. . . . There is a temporary 
slowing down at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in Sales but most of their industries are 
away head of last year, it is reported. 
Furniture is showing up much better 
and the Metal industries are good. . . . 
Greater confidence is evident throughout 
the entire territory around Minneapolis. 





— 
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No . 
\ Fair 7 


(Cont. from page 22)in at depression 
prices. This year they looked over com- 
plete lines. Buying was of the most 
careful kind. They shopped. 


Apparel and merchandise lines all had 
a brisk trade. At one time style reviews 
were being held at four of the leading 
hotels, and these in addition to more 
than a score of exhibitor’s private show- 
ings and showings at the two major mart 
headquarters. Never before has there 
been such a display of interest. Gift 
goods, lamps, china, glassware and kin- 
dred lines were 40 per cent over last 
year’s sales. Millinery houses reported a 
15 per cent increase. Wholesale jewel- 
ers did a fourth again as much business 
as they did last year, and they report a 
“noticeable improvement in the more 
expensive items.” 


Hotels are frequently taken to be the 
barometer of a city’s activity and pros- 
perity. Several of the Chicago hotels 
anticipating the flood of Fair visitors 
built special accommodations which they 
closed when the Fair was over. This 
past summer some of those located in 
the Loop have had to resort to these 
facilities on occasions. 


Conventions are a vital factor in 
keeping hotels filled and in bringing 
visitors. In 1933, due to special efforts 
expended over nearly a two year period, 
there were 1,527 conventions, and in 
1934, there were 812. This year there 
will have been held more than 900 con- 
ventions. Here, too, is a fact worth 
noting. More than half the meetings in 
1933 had attendances of less than 1,000. 
Moreover, this year there are as many 
meetings bringing 1,000 or more dele- 
gates as there were during the first year 
of the Fair. 


It is the fact that activity all along the 
mercantile front has been on a higher 
plane this summer than during Fair 
years. But it takes more mercantile 
movement to make a City prosperous. 
It takes industry and banking to keep 
the mercantile wheels turning. Chicago's 
industries have been forging ahead to a 
commanding position, and that payrolls 
are larger than they have been at any 
time in the last five years is evidenced 


by the retail pickup. Another proof is. 


the vast increase showing in charts giv- 
ing industrial power consumption. Bank 
clearings are considerably greater than 
they have been for any period since the 
depression set in. 

A community also has to have active 
movement of its real estate. Chicago 


ro 


real estate has been decidedly active 
these past months. Transfers have been 
recorded in numbers greater than for 
either of the two Fair periods. There 
is building going on, something one has 
not seen in late years, and rentals have 
been returned to a stable basis. 

Chicago profited from her two Fair 
years. Had the Fair not been held, per- 
haps her strides this year would not have 
been as great. On this, no one can say 
exactly. But conditions at every hand 
are comparable with the best that the 
Fair brought. 
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‘Ray for the muzzle 
Willie—“Did Mr. Edison make the 
first talking machine, pa?” 
Pa—“No, my son. God made the 
first talking machine, but Edison made 
the first one that could be shut off.” 


Helpful 

A newly created papa received the 
glad tidings in a telegram: 

“Hazel gave birth to a little girl this 
morning, both doing well.” 

On the message was a sticker read- 
ing: “When you want a boy call 
Western Union.” Cie 


“Oh. But That Won’t 
Happen to ME!” 


while later. 


insurance available. 
windstorm insurance. 


Of all the famous last lines, of all the deeply regretted 
convictions you'll probably be sorriest about the idea that 
some particular catastrophe can’t possibly happen to you. 
There was a man who wouldn’t buy windstorm insurance 
because in Ais part of America windstorms were scarce. 
Next day the roof of one of his buildings was blown into 
the river. There was a suburbanite who pooh-poohed the 
explosion hazard and whose boiler blew a wall out a little 


Maybe it’s because we in insurance don’t c'arify an 
important fact: the rates take into account the frequency 
of occurrence. That’s why windstorm insurance costs less 
than fire insurance. If there really were no hazard, if the 
catastrophe couldn’t happen to you, there wouldn’t be 
Really everybody, everywhere, needs 


When you buy insurance, examine the company as 
you would a firm to which you were offering your largest 


| line of credit. 


only. 


under the strong light. 


The 
LONDON ASSURANCE 


Investigate the agent as you would an 
individual to whom you were giving credit on character 
You will find that these sound, progressive com- 
panies with their tradition of more than two centuries, 
and the agents who represent them, will stand up well 





The 
MANHATTAN 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


99 JOHN STREET 


The 
UNION FIRE 


Accident and General Insurance Company 


NEW YORK 
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A Section Devoted to Association Affairs 
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for the year 1935-36. Fred J. Ham- 
erin, credit manager of the Lilly 
Varnish Company, Indianapolis, and 
a member of the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, is chairman of this year’s com- 
mittee. 

A decision will be reached at the 
September conferences of local asso- 
ciation presidents in Chicago and 
New York and also the Secretary- 
Manager's conferences scheduled for 
Cleveland and Seattle in October, as 
to when the National Credit Methods 
and Practices Committee will meet. 

The membership of the new com- 
mittee is as follows: 


Chairman 

F. J. Hamerin, Member Board of 
Directors, National Association of 
Credit Men, Lilly Varnish Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Other Members Board of Di- 
rectors, National Association of 
Credit Men 

Osborn W. Bullen, Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. H. E. Eng- 
strom, G. Sommers & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. C. E. Votrian, Barnsdall Oil 
Co., Tulsa, Okla. R. C. Wilson, 
First National Bank, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Members Users of Credit 
Interchange Service 

C. G. Fliegner, Central Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. R. C. Flom, 
Menasha Products Co., Menasha, 
Wisc. J. G. Holland, Moore-Hand- 
ley Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
V. F. Kimbel, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Managers of Credit 
Interchange Bureaus 

G. P. Horn, Omaha, Nebr. H. 
M. Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pa. J. A. B. 
Smith, Shreveport, La. O. H. 
Walker, San Francisco, Calif. 
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G. P. Horn, Credit Interchange 
Bureau, Omaha, Nebr.—Chairman. 
H. M. Oliver, Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau, Pittsburgh, Pa. J. A. B. Smith, 
Credit Interchange Bureau, Shreve- 
port, La. O. H. Walker, Credit In- 
terchange Bureau, San _ Francisco, 
Calif. 


under way which calls for renewed activities in each local field. The 
District Conferences held in September and others slated for October 
will further center the attention of credit men on the activities of 


their Associations. 


Meetings of presidents of local Associations held in Chicago and 
at the New York City headquarters last month will have a consider. 
able effect by way of speeding up Association activities this fall. 


J. Harry Tregoe Receives Host of 





Greetings on His 70th Birthday 





Los 


Angeles.—Saturday, August 
24th, was the seventieth birthday an- 
niversary of Mr. J. Harry Tregoe. 
The birthday greetings were climaxed 
with the editorial comment by Execu- 
tive Manager Heimann, which ap- 
peared in the September issue of 
Credit and Financial Management. 
On Friday, August 23rd, Mr. Tregoe 


was the guest of honor at a big 
birthday dinner at the Biltmore 
Hotel at which approximately seventy 
of Mr. Tregoe’s friends and acquaint- 
ances were present. 

He was presented with an en- 
grossed resolution from the directors 
of the Los Angeles Association and 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Secretary-Managers to Meet [ Associ 
The Conference of Secretary-Man-§ ing fo 
agers of the Association affiliated in] est to 
the National Association of Credit § group 
Men will be held at Hotel Statler in § Assoc: 
Cleveland on October 10th, 11th and will b 
12th. ber 1: 
All Secretary-Managers, excep A 
those in the Coast territory are urged man i 
to attend the Cleveland Meeting. § of m 
The session for the coast Secretary: § tion 
Managers will be held at Seattle on § turnoi 
October 24th, 25th and 26th. ence. 
The program at the Cleveland Me 
session will cover such important § We 
ubjects as Adjustment Bureau and § Confe 
Zollection Departments; Credit In- § ber 1 
‘erchange and Credit Groups; co- § get 
~peration and more coordinated ef- § the o 
‘ort by the national and local man- § land 
‘gement; legislation and Washing: § held « 
on service; also a full discussion of B Ex 
ther departments such as Education, § mann 
*ublications, Crime Prevention, For- § Confe 
‘ign Department and Foreign Credit §@ pro 
‘nterchange. lunch 
Hotel reservations for this meeting & gates, 
ie being attended to by the Cleve- § Rotar 
‘and Association of Credit Men. § Vertis 
Secretary Hugh Wells suggests that on N 
letters about reservations be sent to B's sc 


his office, attention Miss Flickinget. 
Executive-Manager Heimann has 
issued a special request to Secretary- 
Managers asking that they notify him 
promptly if they expect to attend the 
conference in Cleveland. 





Tri-State in New York 
The Tri-State Conference to b 
held in New York ‘City October 18th 


NACM NEWS ond NOTES 












and 19th, 1935, should be the most 
yseful this district has had for many 
years. The registration on the morn- 
ing of October 18th at Hotel Com- 
modore, the New York headquarters, 
should make this Conference a young 


. convention in dimension and pur- 

N Losses 

mee ill b f 
ew feature will be a confer- 

eel ao 


ence by trades and industries such 
as the New York Association has 
carried through with marked success 
during the last two years. This con- 
ference by industries will bring to- 
gether for intimate discussion the 
men of each of the fourteen or fifteen 
industries, aS many groups as it is 
yer—§ practical to arrange. The credit men 
d of the electrical industry, for in- 

stance, will meet intimately those in 
our district they desire most to 
know, whose problems are their 
problems. So it will be with each 
of the other industries. 

An entertainment program will be 
arranged with a view to widening 
friendships and laying the ground 
work for increasing good will and 
understanding among credit execu- 
tives. 

It will be most helpful to the New 
York Association if it may know how 
many to expect from the various local 
association points. 

Toledo Boasts Conference 
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S fall§ Toledo—Members of the Toledo 
fleet {§ Association of Credit Men are look- 
ry-Man-@ ing forward with considerable inter- 
ated inf est to the Ohio State Conference of 
Credit § groups affiliated with the National 
atler inf Association of Credit Men which 
ith and ff will be held in Youngstown on Octo- 
ber 15th and 16th. 
except {[# A committee headed by S. E. Eich- 
e urged f Man is conducting a diligent canvass 
Aeeting. J of members of the Toledo Associa- 
cretary- § tion in an effort to obtain a large 
attle on § turnout for the Youngstown Confer- 
ence, 
eveland f Meet Nov. 14 at Worcester 
portant B Worcester—The New England 
au and § Conference is scheduled for Novem- 
edit In B ber 14 in this city. A preliminary 
ps; co § get together meeting of as many of 
ated ef B the older members of the New Eng- 
al man- § land Association as possible will be 
‘ashing: ff held on the evening of November 13. 
ssion of § Executive-Manager Henry H. Hei- 
ucation, # Mann will attend the New England 
yn, For § Conference. It is expected to have 
1 Credit 4 program of five speakers. A joint 
luncheon of the Conference dele- 
meeting §§ gates, the members of the Worcester 
> Cleve: B Rotary Club and the Worcester Ad- 
t Men. Bvertising Club will be held at noon 
sts that $00 November 14th. Mr. Heimann 
sent to §'S scheduled as the principal speaker. 
ckinget. _Lines up Cincinnatians 
nn has Cincinnati—A. T. Woodward of 
ecretary: the United States Shoe Corporation 
tify him Band State Counselor for the Cincin- 
rend the Bnati Association of Credit Men, is 
seeking to line up a large delegation 
. from this city for the State Confer- 
" _ face at Youngstown, Ohio, on Octo- 
sae 100 ber 15th and 16th. 





Credit Career 


Good natured, congenial, well- 
liked Earle E. Reeves is credit man- 
ager and a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Fort Wayne Drug 
Company in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Although he has been connected 
with that firm since 1918, he has an 
unusual series of former connections 
and current activities to his credit. 
In the fifty-three years since April 7, 
1882, when he was born at Dunreith, 
Indiana, Mr. Reeves has gained his 
business experiences by connections 
with thirteen different companies not 
including the Fort Wayne Drug 
Company which he joined in 1918. 
After he had qualified himself with 
a business college education he went 
out into the field of actual experi- 
ence, first with the Nicholson File 
Company. He then followed vary- 
ing types of work with the Buckeye 
Manufacturing Company, Lambert 
Gas & Gasolene Eng. Co., the C. C. 


Omaha Committees Start 
Active Work for Year 


Omaha, Neb—O. H. Elliott, 
cashier of the First National Bank 
of Omaha and the new president of 
the Omaha Association, has ap- 
pointed a full list of committees. 
Activities for the 1935-36 season are 
well under way. 

On Thursday, September 19th, 
Executive Manager Henry H. Hei- 
mann spoke at a Public Affairs 
luncheon of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce sponsored by the Omaha 
Association of Credit Men. Mr. 
Heimann’s address was widely quoted 
in the Western Press, 





C. & St. Louis Railroad Company at 
Anderson, Indiana, the Wabash Rail- 
road Company. of Indiana, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Fort Wayne, 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
of Muncie, Indiana, the Perrine Arm- 
strong Company at Fort Wayne, the 
Motor Transfer Company of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, which he served as 
Secretary-General Manager, the Ft. 
Pitt Hotel Company at Pittsburgh 
which he served as Auditor, the St. 
Marys Machine Company of St. 
Marys, Ohio, the City Light & Power 
Company at Fort Wayne and then 
the Fort Wayne Builders Supply 
Company. 

Outside of business circles his ac- 
tivities include active participation in 
the Fort Wayne Association of Credit 
Men. He was one of the organizers 
and charter members of the Associa- 
tion in 1917, served as President in 
1925 and at the present time is a 
member of the Board of Directors. 
He has also served as Chairman of 
the Drug & Wholesalers Group of 
the N.A.C.M. at the convention held 
in Milwaukee in 1933, later being 
chosen as a member of the Economic 
Credit Council of the N.A.C.M. 
from Fort Wayne. 

Outside of the Association he has 
been active in civic affairs. He is a 
member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Treasurer of the Executive 
Committee of the Methodist Hospital 
of Fort Wayne, Vice-Chairman otf 
the Board of Trustees of the Wayne 
Street Methodist Church of which he 
has been a member for many years. 
He is a York Rite Mason and is a 
member of the Fort Wayne Com 
mandery No. 4. 

A firm believer in the necessity for 
being firm, he is strong in his ad 
vocacy that cooperation of creditors 
is the best salvation of their diff- 
culties. We are happy to give this 
tribute to Mr. Reeves, obviously one 
who deserves the high esteem of his 
associates. 


Oakland Opens Series 


of 8 Educational Talks 


Oakland, California.—Dennis 
Riordan, chairman of the educational 
committee of the Oakland Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association presided at 
the opening session of the new series 
of eight lectures promoted by the 
Oakland Association which started 
on Thursday evening, September 12th 
at Hotel Oakland. The first lecture 
was given by Paul F. Cadman, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University 
of California on the subject, “Present 
Economic Conditions.” 
























































































|Congress Passes 
Bill Requiring 
Material Bond 


Miller Act Provides 
Greater Protection 
On Material Sales 


On August 24 President Roosevelt 
signed a bill amending the Heard 
act, to provide positive protection for 
the collection of accounts on mate- 
rials and equipment sold on public 
works contracts. The passage of this 
bill by the Congress is considered a 
most important victory for credit and 
business executives, who will now 
have bond protection for payment of 
their accounts, quite similar to that 
required by the Government for the 
fulfillment of such contracts. 

For several years N.A.C.M. through 
its legislative department has been 
working on improvement of the Fed- 
eral public works bond law in the 
interest of its building construction 
and material supply members. Sever- 
al bills have been introduced in this 
time, some fairly satisfactory, others 
not so desirable. In the early part 
of this year, action was obtained 
through Sub-Committee 1 of the 
House Judiciary, of which John Mil- 
ler of Arkansas is chairman. At this 
meeting, a pooling of all pending 
bills to amend this Act was effected 
and the desirable features concen- 
trated in H.R. 6677. Later, a few 
minor clarifying changes were made 
and H.R. 8519 replaced H.R. 6677. 
Your Association in sponsoring this 
bill had the valuable cooperation of 
other organizations in the building 
supply field and during the promotion 
of this desirable legislation the de- 
cidedly helpful cooperation on the 
part of our members in this industry. 

It was feared, in what appeared to 
be the last stages of Congressional 
session, that this bill would not re- 
ceive the attention it deserved, due 
to the many “must’, bills scheduled 
for the final days. It was gratifying, 
therefore, to have had it favorably 
reported out by the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, passed promptly by 
the House without opposition, favor- 
ably reported by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and passed just a few days 
before the adjournment of Congress. 

The value to industry of this legis- 
lation can best be estimated by the 
following outline of the principal de- 
fects of the previous Heard Act and 
the remedies incorporated in the new 
amendment H.R. 8519: ~ 
’ The principal defects in the pre- 
vious Heard Act were: 

1. A labor and materialman had 
no right to sue on a bond until six 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Allan Schneider on 


Interesting Trip in 
England on Cycle 


Louisville—Allan Schneider, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sam J. Schneider, 
is back .at his studies at Wabash 
College after a rather unusual ex- 
perience during the summer months. 

A short time after the college 
classes closed last June, Allan Schnei- 
der left Louisville for New York 
where he had obtained employment 
as a deck-hand on the Steamship 
Trips. The ship went to England 
where young Schneider obtained 
leave for a month while he made a 
bicycle tour of the British Isles. He 
returned on the same steamer on a 
later passage. Young Schneider has 
a lot of new experiences to relate to 
his college chums on the Wabash 
campus where he is a sophomore this 
year and also to his fraternity broth- 
ers at the Sigma Chi Fraternity 
House where he was initiated early 
in his freshman year. 

While the experience on the 
freight steamer this year was hardly 
a soft snap, Allan says he will try 
to obtain his parent's permission for 
a similar trip to South America next 
summer. 


VISITORS AT N.A.C.M. 


HEADQUARTERS 





The following have been visitors 
in the National Office: 

P. M. Haight, National President 
—Devoting a lot of time to the plans 
for the coming year and to commit- 
tee appointments. 

Joseph Rubanow, Manufacturers 
Trust, President of the New York 
Credit Men’s Ass'n. 

J. M. Paul, Secretary of the Boston 
Association. 

Paul Kerin, Manager of the Al- 
toona office of the Credit Ass'n. of 
Western Penn. 

S. I. Lassner,; Member of the staff 
of Credit Ass'n. of Western Penn. 

D. W. Strickland, Ingalls Lron 
Works, Birmingham, Ala., Veteran 
member of the National. Legislative 
& Bankruptcy Committee and leader 
in the legislative activities of the 
Birmingham, Alabama organization. 

Earl W. Evans, Wichita, Kansas, 
past President of the American Bar 
Association. 

C. C. Ogburn, Credit Manager of 
John . Morrell «and Company, meat 


packers, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, ' 


past president -of: the Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota Association of -Ciedit 
Men, visited in the national :head- 
quarters during a vacation trip which 
included a trip to New York: and 
several Eastern cities. 
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NEWS FROM ASSOCIATIONS 


IN WESTERN DISTRICT 


All of the Assocjations a:e pie- | 


paring for an active membership 
year. The Western Division Asso- 
ciation, as a whole, have shown a 
gain in membership since June Ist. 
We are setting a goal of 3,500 mem- 
bers for the Division by June 1936. 
Membership bulletins have been re- 
leased, committees have been organ- 
ized and the decks are cleared for 
action. 

The Western Division Secretary 
Managers Conference will be held in 
Seattle October 23rd to 26 inclu- 
sive. We expect to have at least 
twenty-five managers and department 
heads in attendance. Already, ques- 
tions and problems are coming into 
the Western Division office to be 
placed on the program. We term 
this a “Post Graduate Course for 
Secretary Managers.” It results in 
better service to the general mem- 
bership. .W. B. Leighton, general 
consul of the Portland Association 
will visit the Managers Conference 
at Cleveland, scheduled for the 10th 
and 11th of October, after which he 
will visit St. Louis, to return to the 
Pacific Northwest in time to attend 
our Seattle Conference and report all 
that he has learned during his visit 
East. 

National Director, Ralph Meyer, 
from Los Angeles spent a few days 
during the week of September 3rd in 
San Francisco. He called at the 
Western Division office and discussed 
Association matters with Divisional 
Manager, “Dibbern.” 

Mrs. Lillie Lehman, Manager of 
the Interchange Bureau of the Rocky 
Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
Denver, is spending her vacation in 
Honolulu, T. H. She left San Fran- 
cisco on the S. S. Lurline, September 
7th. 

P. J. Kelleher, President of the 
Board of Trade of San Francisco has 
been in Honolulu for two weeks, 
visiting the branch there of the Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins Wholesale Drug 
Co. 

The Oakland Association of Credit 
Men and the Arizona Association of 
Credit Men at Phoenix both have 
new offices to take care of the in- 
creasing amount of service the mem- 
bers are using. 
are as follows: 


Death of A. C. Slusher is 
Mourned at Bellingham 

Bellingham, Wash.—Members of 
the Bellingham Association of Credit 
Men mourn the death early in Sep- 
tember of A. C. Slusher who was 





ZEBRA DOINGS 

The Supreme Herders, elecied at 
our National Convention at Pittsbu gh 

A. D. Johnson, Grand Exalted 
Superzeb, care of Los Angeles 
Wholesalers’ Board of Trade, 111 
West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 

John G. Schaffer, Most Worship- 
ful Divizeb, care of Keystone Lum- 
ber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Represent- 
ing Eastern Division.) 

A. H. D. Perkins, Most Worship- 
ful Divizeb, care of Memphis Press- 
Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn. (Repre- 
senting Central Division.) 

W. M. Woodward, Most Worship- 
ful Divizeb, care of Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. (Representing Western Di- 
vision. ) 

Brace Bennitt, Grand Zebratary, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
1 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Owen S. Dibbern, Grand Zebra- 
tary, National Association of Credit 
Men, 333 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Supreme Herders are the gov- 
erning body of the “Royal Order 
of Zebras.”” They recently conferred 
honorary memberships on a few men 
who have rendered outstanding serv- 
ice in our National Association of 
Credit Men: Past National President, 
E. Don Ross—Portland, Ernest Kil- 
cup—Providence, R: I., and Fred 
Roth of Cleveland, Ohio. The Su- 
preme Herders are also happy to 
announce that several Associations 
are organizing Zebra Herds this Fall, 
and that a new Zebratution and He 
Haws, together with a secret ritual 
has been prepared. The Royal Or- 
der of Zebras has now been launched 
upon a National basis and a definite 
qualification has to be submitted be- 
fore a Herd can be-organized, for 
the reason that the ranks of the 
Zebras are only open to those mem- 
bers who have secured new members 
of his Association. It is a fraternal 
organization of the Association in 
which a membership cannot be pur- 
chased. It must be earned. Official 
charters will only be granted to those 
Associations by the Supreme Herders 
who have qualified with National 
regulations. 


one of the charter members of the 
Bellingham Association when it was 
organized in 1916. He served as 
president of the local association for 
six years and was a member of the 
Board of Trustees at the time of his 
death. 


National Staff ig 
Active in Field a 
New Season Starts 













President P. M. Haight, Secretary. 
Treasurer of the International Gep. 
eral Electric Company in New York, 
has been active in recent weeks visi. 
ing local associations, as has als 
Executive Manager Heimann and 
Assistant Executive Manager Weir, 
Mr. Haight spoke at membership 
meetings in Detroit and Pittsburgh 
in the latter part of September, 


Mr. Heimann addressed member. 
ship meetings at Des Moines and 
Sioux City, Iowa, during the same 
period as well as combined meetings 
in Omaha where the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Omaha Associa. 
tion of Credit Men combined in a 
public affairs luncheon, and in Day. 
ton where the local association com- 
bined with the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Accountants Society for the 
evening meeting. 

Assistant Executive Manager Wei 
spoke in Kansas City, Cincinnati, and 
Philadelphia in the course of a Mid. 
West trip visiting local associations 
His subject was “Bootstrap Eco 
nomics.” 


In October Mr. Heimann is sched 
uled to appear at the Secretary! 
Managers’ Conference in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the 20th Annual Confer. 
ence of the Ohio Association a 
Youngstown, October 15th and 16th 
where he will address the dinner 
meeting on “The Future of Pros 
perity.” He will also speak at the 
Tri-State Conference of New York, 
New Jersey and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Associations in New York on 
October 18th and 19th; the Fourh 
District Conference at Wheeling 
West Virginia, October 23rd and 
24th; the Michigan Conference in 
Detroit on October 25th, and at 
Wisconsin Conference at Sheboygar, 
Wisconsin, on the 29th of October. 
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Weekly Luncheons by 
Chicago Credit Men 
Continue Popularit 





Chicago.—The Chicago Associt 
tion of Credit Men resumed it 
practice of holding weekly luncheo 
sessions on Thursday, September 5th 
at the Harding Hotel. Thee 
luncheons proved very popular 
year and the first luncheon of t 
fall season shows that these get-t 
gether sessions have an importa 
appeal to many members. 

The plans for these luncheons pt 
vide for the serving of the meal as 
a short program to be complett 
within one hour. 
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NACM NEWS and NOTES 


J. H. Tregoe Has 
Many Greetings on 
His 70th Birthday. 


(Continued from page 30) 
also with a monetary testimonial 
representing the contributions from 
a large number of admirers and 
former associates in the various 
N.A.C.M. Associations as well as 
members of the National staff. 

The check was handed over to Mr. 
Tregoe as part of the ceremony 
coincident with cutting the large 
birthday cake which featured the 
dinner at the Los Angeles Biltmore. 
Mr. Tregoe is shown above cutting 
the first slice from his birthday cake 
in the picture shown on this page. 

The birthday celebration climaxed 
on the anniversary day when Mr. 
Tregoe received over three hundred 
messages of greetings from friends 
all over the United States. 

Mr. Tregoe has already started his 
year's work with classes in Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa and can be 
reached for the next two months at 
the Chicago office of the National 
Association, Number 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago. 


Big Florida Storm Had 
Bad Effect on Business 
Only in Parts of State 


Tampa, Fla—The storm which 
swept the coast of southern Florida 
late in August may leave some after- 
effects on general business conditions. 
The necessity for using available 
funds: for building and roofing re- 
pairs will absorb the ready money 
in this section of the State and 
will retard business expansion to 
some extent. 

However, it is not felt that the 
business in the state of Florida as a 
whole will be greatly affected. The 
storm did not affect the center of the 
State to any great extent, most of the 
damage being on the southern end 
of the State and on or near the West 
Coast. The loss of the citrus crop 
in some counties is estimated as high 
as 50%. The east coast above Fort 
Pierce was not affected. 


Secretary Lung’s Two 
Daughters are Married 


Tacoma, Wash.—A double wed- 
ding ceremony at the South Grant 
Avenue residence of Secretary and 
Mrs. Edward B. Lung of the Tacoma 
Association marked the wedding of 
Miss Rowena Clement Lung and her 
sister, Miss Helen Carolyn Lung. 
Miss Rowena Lung became the bride 
of Dr. Gordon Dee Alcorn of Chi- 
cago and Miss Helen Lung became 
the bride of Roy H. Wickstrum of 
Santa Barbara, California. 


Credit Career 








Mr. Walter A. Williams, Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of Williams and 
Reed, Inc., Richmond, Virginia— 
wholesale dry goods, notions and 
floor coverings, became interested 
several years ago in eliminating an 
epidemic of fraudulent failures in 
this trade territory. Almost single 
handed, he obtained several convic- 
tions, refused to sell anyone sus- 
pected of a fraudulent failure even 
for cash or to allow them in his 
place of business. This policy he 
has consistently followed. 


When the first Fraud Prevention 
fund was raised, Mr. Williams was 
General Chairman for Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina 
and under his leadership the Cam- 
paign was an outstanding success. 
He was again General Chairman in 
the second Campaign, which was 
conducted equally successfully. 

He was a member of the National 
Executive Committee of the Fraud 
Prevention Department and Chair- 
man of the local Case Committee. 
His leadership and interest in elimi- 
nating crooked failures is widely 
recognized and it is noteworthy that 
of the many fraudulent failures in 
the Richmond trade area, it was sel- 
dom that the name of a Richmond 
house appeared on the list of credi- 
ei. 3 

Mr. Williams has been ani officer 
and director of the Richmond Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Inc. for many 
years and for the last several years 
has been Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. For three years he was a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, and has served on many im- 
portant committees. 

Many visitors to Richmond on As- 
sociation matters have enjoyed Mr. 
Williams’ hospitality at his home 
where he entertains his friends as a 
true Virginia gentleman. 

Mr. Williams’ greatest accomplish- 
ment and pleasure is a large and 
outstanding family, with six sons and 
daughters and fourteen grand-chil- 
dren, in whose company he can al- 
ways be found when not at his office. 

His career is a successful one by 
every possible measurement. 








New Survey Covers Important Plans 





Tendency to Shift to 
Commission During 
Days of Depression 





As business continues to improve 
and sales policies are modified in the 
light of changing conditions there is 
likely to be an increasing need for 
readjustments in salesmen’s compen- 
sation plans. This is revealed by 
a new report issued by the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
under the title, “Selecting a Plan for 
Compensating Salesmen.” 

According to the report, there is a 


For Paying Salesmen For Their Work 


tendency to shift. to a commission 
basis of compensation during periods 
of depression, and this shifting dur- 
ing the past several years is revealed 
by figures cited in the report. Dur- 
ing periods of prosperity, it is stated, 
the demand for special service to cus- 
tomers, more extensive missionary 
work, and similar considerations lead 
many organizations to prefer salary 
plans because of the greater control 
they permit. 

A copy of “Selecting a Plan for 
Compensating Salesmen” is available 
without charge to any reader request- 
ing one. Requests may be addressed 
to the editor of CREDIT AND FINANCE 
MANAGEMENT. 


Congress Passes 


Bill Requiring 
Material Bond 





(Continued from page 31) 
months after final settlement, fre- 
quently a period of more than a year 
after his material was furnished. 

2. All creditors were required to 
intervene in a first suit—a procedure 
that frequently prejudiced a claimant 
because the suit first brought in was 
often premature or defective. 

3. Claimants found it advisable to 
settle bona fide claims at a substan- 
tial discount rather than wait until 
they had right of suit or to run the 
risk of legal objection based upon 
improper suit of another creditor. 

4, There was no payment bond, in 
addition to the performance bond, to 
properly protect the subcontractor and 
materialmen. 

H.R. 8519 covers the following 
desirable features:— 

1. A Payment Bond (in addition 
to the performance bond protecting 
U.S.) “for the protection of all per- 
sons supplying labor and material.” 


(Note:—Bond to be not less than 
one-half of total contract amount ex- 
cept when amount is between $1,000,- 
000 and $5,000,000 when bond shall 
not be less than 40% ;—and upwards 
of $5,000,000, bond of $2,500,000 
may be accepted. ) 

2. Requirement to intervene in first 
suit has been deleted, so that separate 
action may be maintained. 

3. Contracting officer may require 
@ performance bond or other security 
in addition to those specified in this 
act. 

4. Those furnishing labor and ma- 
terial shall have right to sue ninety 
days after the day on which the last 
of the labor or material for which 
such claim is made, was supplied. 

(Note:—Ninety days instead of the 
previous six months requirement, and 
after material supplied in place of 
“final settlement’ .) 

5. No Notice required to surety or 
contractor, except those having no 
contractual relationship with the con- 
tractor furnishing the payment bond, 
and in these cases, notice is required 
only to the contractor. 

6. Act to take effect 60 days after 
passage and not apply to contracts 
prior to effective date of act. 

In the work on this legislation, we 
wish to acknowledge the continued 
fine consideration and study given to 
our proposals by the Committees on 
the Judiciary of the House and Sen- 
ate. Attorney Edward H. Cushman, 
of the Philadelphia bar, who repre- 
sents several building material asso- 
ciations, also should be credited with 
much important work on this new 
Federal measure, which will mean 
so much to credit operations. 
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Ralph Johns Goes | 
to Indianapolis as 
Head of Services 





Indianapolis—Ralph Johns, until 
recently in charge of the Service 
Bureau of the Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men, has been appointed 
tO a new position created in the In- 
dianapolis Association of Credit Men 
under Merritt Fields, where he will 
serve as general service manager. 

Mr. Johns began his credit asso- 
ciation work at Evansville, Indiana, 
and was later transferred as executive 
manager of the Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Association of Credit Men. As 
stated above, he was sent to Cincin- 
nati to work out some of the prob- 
lems connected with the Service 
Bureau at that point. At Indianapolis 
Mr. Johns takes over as one of his 
jobs the Credit Interchange Depart- 
ment which has been under the direc- 
tion of Francis Stoner, who has just 
left the Association to engage in 
business at Louisville, Kentucky. 


Lincoln A.C.M. Votes 
Memorial on Death 
of Louis E. Hunt 


Lincoln, Neb.—The death on Sep- 
tember 3rd of Louis E. Hunt, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Association of 
Credit Men during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1935, and for the 
past twelve years an active member 
of the local Association, is mourned 
by a large number of business execu- 
tives in the Nebraska area as well 
as his closer associates in the Lin- 
coln Association of Credit Men. 

At a meeting of the Lincoln As- 
sociation held on Monday, September 
16th, a suitable resolution as a 
memorial to the work and service of 
Mr. Hunt was passed by unanimous 
vote and set as a minute in the 
records of the Association. 


Committees Start New 
Season at Knoxville 


Knoxville, Tenn.—News comes to 
us that A. C. Bruner, New President 
of the Knoxville Association of 
Credit Men, has appointed his Com- 
mitteemen for the new year’s work, 
and plans are being formulated for 
their bi-monthly meetings which will 
begin in October. 

H. H. Slatery, of the East Ten- 
nessee Packing Company, and F. E. 
Barkley, of C. M. McClung & Co., 
have been selected as Captains to 
head a membership drive. These 
gentlemen will select their committee 
from the membership and will enter 
into competition with each other for 
a period of three months. 
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Heads Downtown Textile Credit Men 


New York.—George Breitenbruch, 
of Minot, Hooper & Company, was 
elected president of the Downtown 
Textile Credit Group, Inc. on Sep- 
tember 18th to succeed William F. 
Egelhofer of the Henry Glass & 
Company who has served as presi- 
dent for the past two years. The 


Harvard Students Will 
Study Foreign Credits 





The Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau has been cooperating during 
the past month with the staff of the 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration of Harvard University, pre- 
paring problems, for presentation 
to the student body next year, in the 
field of foreign credits and collec- 
tions. 


The members of the Research staff 
of the Graduate School have had 
several conferences with the Man- 
agement of the Foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau, and from their 
files several problems have been pre- 
pared involving actual credit appli- 
cation in checking and deciding as 
to whether or not the order was 
desirable based upon the current 
ledger experience available. 


Boston Chapter, N.I.C. 
Started New Program 





Boston.—The Boston Chapter of 
the National Institute of Credit got 
away to a fine start on Tuesday eve- 
ning September 17th with a supper 
meeting in the grill room of the 
Hotel Bradford. Osbon W. Bullen, 
the newly elected Director of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
presided at the initial meeting. Otto 
Kiessling, assistant director, division 
of university extension, State De- 
partment of Education, also was a 
speaker. 

A comprehensive program, in col- 
laboration with the’ State Depart- 
ment of University extension is now 
in the course of completion. 





entire slate of officers proposed by 
the nominating committee was unani- 
mously elected. 

Retiring President Egelhofer was 
presented with a beautiful silver 
flower vase in recognition of his ef- 
forts as president of the Downtown 
Credit Group during 1933-34 and 35. 


Sweepstake Race to Be 
Feature of Membership 
Drive by Detroiters 





Detroit—The First Annual Mem- 
bership Sweepstake has been started 
by the Detroit Association. The 
membership race started on Septem- 
ber ist and it is the hope of the 
committee «under the general chair- 
manship of D..H. Gordom that at 
least one hundred new members will 
be secured by January 31st, 1936. 

The September issue of Credit 
Digest, the monthly house-organ of 
the Detroit Association, gives the 
chart of the membership sweepstake 
race track. The membership com- 
mittee has been divided into special 
groups and each group has entered 
a horse in the big membership race. 
The credit women under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mary Lillis also have a 
representative in the sweepstake. 


Trade Group Effort Cuts 


Delinquent Accounts 





Washington.—At the last meeting 
of the Wholesale Dealers’ Food 
Group of the Washington Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, held on July 
30, 1935, the president, Maurice H. 
Mazo, of the Mazo-Lerch Company, 
submitted figures from the secretary's 
office showing a substantial decrease 
in delinquent accounts. 

“Totals of the 60 day old accounts 
of all members of this group,” said 
Mr. Mazo, “are now only 54% of 
the amount as of September 1934. 
While we attribute this tremendous 
improvement partly to improved col- 
lections, we believe it is largely due 
to the splendid co-operation between 
the 20 wholesale food firms who par- 
ticipate in the group. 








R. E. Cole Inaugurated 
as President of Dallas 


Dallas, Texas —The Dallas Whole- 
sale Credit Men’s Association in- 
augurated its new set of officers at a 
Dinner Dance held at Maple Terrace. 
The new officers are as follows: R. 
E. Cole, Justin-McCarty, president; 
R. M. Hardeman, General Electric 
Co., vice-p.; L. T. Dysart, secretary; 
Frank Carter, First National Bank, 





t.easurer. 

Board of Directors are: C. C. Ar- 
nold, Fox-Coffey-Edge Co., J. I. 
Clemons, The Texas Company, L. F. 
P. Curry, Oil Well Supply Co., W. 
H. Daly, General Electric Corp., B. 
M. Day, Chas. W. Breneman Co., 
Harold Farrish, Chas. Dennery Inc., 
Edwin Fox, Butler Bros., Gaston 
Hallam, Ben E. Keith Co., C. C. 
Knudson, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Jack Webster, Olmsted-Kirk Co., P. 
E. Dietz, Councillor. 


Portland Hears of 
Social Security at 
Opening Meeting 


Portland, Oregon.—The _ initial 
meeting of the Portland Association 
of Credit Men was held on Septem- 
ber 19th. The main speaker was C. 
C. Chapman who gave his opinions 


.of the new Federal Social Security 


Act and also some interesting infor- 
mation about the Oregon Old Age 
Pension Law and its relationship to 
the new National Act. 

The meeting was in charge of the 
Bankers’ Group of the Association 
under the chairmanship of R. J. 
Beatty of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. Hugh E. Miller the 
newly elected president of the Port- 
land Association presided at this 
initial meeting. 


Connecticut Credit Men 
Mourn Leonard Allen 


Bridgeport.— Members of the 
Bridgeport Association of Credit 
Men mourned the death on Septem- 
ber 6th of Leonard M. Allen, assist- 
ant treasurer and credit manager of 
the Bridgeport Brass Company, and 
a charter member and former Presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport Association 
of Credit Men. At the time of his 
death he was president for a second 
term of the Connecticut Association 
of Credit Men. 

At a meeting of the directors of 
the Bridgeport Association of Credit 
Men held on September 17th a spe- 
cial resolution on Mr. Allen’s pass- 
ing was adopted. This resolution 
outlined Mr. Allen's active service in 
Connecticut circles and gave high 
praise to his accomplishments in this 
field. ——- 


Tobias Koizin Installed 
As Los Angeles Prexie 


Los Angeles.—Tobias Kotzin was 
installed as the twenty-ninth presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Credit 
Men's Association at the September 
dinner meeting held on Thursday, 
September 19th, at the Jonathan 
Club. Dr. Reid L. McClung, Dean 
of the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, was the 
principal speaker at this inaugural 
dinner. Talks also were made by 
R. W. Watson, retiring President, 
Secretary S. P. Chase and First Vice- 
President C. A. Breckenridge. 


The New York Credit Men's As- 
sociation has taken steps to continue 
the Glee Club which made such a 
strong impression at several of the 
New York meetings last year. The 
Glee Club will be under the direc- 
tion of Charles E. Corbey. 
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NACM News and Notes 


President Haight is 
Enthused by Latest 


BusinessProspects 





Tells Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh Meetings of 
Improved Condition 
in Trade Situation 





Led by the steel and the automo- 
bile industries, the road ahead for 
American industries is a gradual up- 
grade. That was the opinion voiced 
by P. M. Haight, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the International General Electric 
Company and President of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, as 
he addressed the membership meet- 
ing of the Detroit and Pittsburgh 
Association late in September. 

“This up-grade I have mentioned,” 
the credit head declared, “is of the 
encouraging variety. It means we 
will be able to step on the gas and 
at the same time it does not have 
the aspect of a climb so steep that 
too much power will be generated in 
the up-hill climb with disastrous re- 
sults on the down-grade, which must 
inevitably follow a steep rise. 

“We are gradually working our 
way back to the heights of recovery 
and the fact that it is not a spec- 
tacular return is indicative of the 
fact that the depression has taught 
us lessons which were worthwhile 
and which are being needed. We 
can not and must not have another 
boom of the extent which we ex- 
perienced in the years before 1929. 

“In this industrial recovery which 
we see about us in all lines, there is 
no more encouraging index than the 
steel and automobile industries pro- 
vide. One of the most courageous 
steps undertaken by an industry as 
a whole is the current policy being 
inaugurated this year by the auto- 
mobile industry of opening its new 
model presentation in November in- 
stead of January. It is hoped that 
this will bring buyers into the mar- 
kets two months sooner and thus 
spread out selling and consequent 
employment in the plants on a more 
extensive basis over several months 
instead of a period of a few months. 

“Such spreading of profitable em- 
ployment over a series of months 
is a definite answer to those who say 
that capitalism must be defeated be- 
cause it is ruthless and unfair. And 
in this up-turn by the automobile 
industry there will be benefit not 
only to the industry itself but to all 
lines allied with the industry such 
as rubber, glass, machine tools, 
Paints, and, of prime importance, the 
steel industry. 

“The recent announcement of the 





ZEBRA STRIPES AT ST. PAUL:—The above picture shows the charter members 
of the St. Paul herd Royal Order of Zebras. From the expansive smiles shown on 
some of the charter Zebras it would appear that some rather lusty Hee-Haws have 


just been practiced by this active group of St. Paul Credit Men. 


In the above 


picture, back row left to right are: S. C. Brennom, James Mulvey, H. T. Anderson, 
G. G. Stifter, R. Lindholm, A. J. Schlirf, J. A. Blekkink. In the front row left to right 
are A. L. Sausen, G. J. Haub, T. E. Reynolds (Secretary-Manager) and E. W. Budke. 








Beware of *‘Pay-in-advance”’ Charge 
Demanded by Any Collection Agency 





Credit Men Report Be- 
ing Bilked by Sharp- 
ers Who Demand 
Fees in Advance 





Attention of all Credit Men is 
again directed to the so-called Pay in 
Advance Collection Agencies which 
seem to be springing up, like a new 
crop “of potatoes, in all sections of 
the country with the revival of busi- 
ness activities. 

This type of collection agency sells 
its service under high pressure and 
collects a sizeable advance fee. After 
waiting a few weeks for results, so 
glibly promised by the salesman, the 
persons buying such contracts gen- 


erally start pouring their complaints 
into the ears of the secretaries of 
their local Credit Associations. 


It has been possible in one or two 
cases to obtain a refund on these 
advance fees through a threat of a 
law suit. However, it is with regret 
that we must report that most of 
these “Pay in Advance” collection 
contracts are chock full of loop-holes 
which enable the Collection Agencies 
to hold back the fee paid in advance. 


A number of warnings have been 
issued against this type of Collection 
Agency but we take this opportunity 
to again warn our members that any 
collection service which requires ad- 
vance payment should be investigated 
thoroughly before cash is advanced 
or accounts turned over. 








program of expansion and improve- 
ment for one of our big steel com- 
panies amounting to $140,000,000 
is an indication of a trend that is 
spreading throughout the entire in- 
dustry. Steel making machines are 
being replaced to provide modern 
equipment for current and future 
needs. In the long run this will be 
an important factor in future profit 
making. Similar programs have also 
been announced in recent months by 
the automobile companies. 


ASSISTANT CREDIT & COLLECTION 
MAN AVAILABLE 


A young man, 28, married, college 
graduate, is available for a position in 
your Credit & Collection Dept. 

His eight zones experience in the retail 
and wholesale credit field, not including 
his Collection Agency management, makes 
this man’s services an asset to any Credit 


office. 

He is familiar with the Burroughs, 
National Cash Audit, and Kardex Systems: 
a good correspondent, interviewer, office 
manager, and one assume responsibilities. 

alary is secondary to opportunity. 

For detailed information, address Box 
10 care of the Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, 1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


. 


Fred A. Cates Will Lead 
Big Los Angeles Herd 


Los Angeles.—Fred A. Cates, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, will 
head the Los Angeles herd of the 
Royal Order of Zebras during the 
current year. Other officers of the 
Los Angeles herd are: Samuel E. 
Rees, Baker Oil Tools Inc., N. A. A.; 
J. A. Baldwin, Cudahy Packing Co. 
R. J.; A. G. Appel, Eng-Skell Com- 
pany, G. S.; Henri N. Tailleur, 
California Milling Corp., K. of Z. 

Exalted Super-Zeb Cates figures 
that the Los Angeles herd will not 
be nosed out by a fraction of one 
percent this year as happened in the 
contest closing in May 1935. 





Ernest I. Kilcup, Past-President of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men addressed a meeting of the 
Providence Chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants on 


September 23rd. 








Sheboygan Will Be 
Host to Badgers at 
Oct. Conference 


Credit Men from Wis- 
consin and Upper 
Michigan will gather 


Oct. 29 


One of the largest gatherings of 
credit men in the Wisconsin upper 
Michigan area will be held on Oc- 
tober 29th at the Hotel Soeste in 
Sheboygan, Wis. The Committee in 
charge of the meeting consists of 
A. Seidenstinner, State Counsellor, 
J. Stens Sunderlight, C. J. Renard, 
Green Bay, George A. Altendois, 
Oshkosh, and C. J. Losse, President 
of the Milwaukee Association of 
Credit Men. 

Some of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at this conference are: 

“How Will the New Banking Bill 
Affect the Applicant For Credit.” 

“The Credit Doctor.” 

“What I Got from the 
ciation.” 

J. Harry Tregoe and Executive 
Manager Henry H. Heimann will give 
talks during the day and evening 
session at this conference. 








Asso- 


CLASSIFIED ADS 





TRAINED CREDIT MAN 


Credit man, 27. Solid background. 
Banking. Mercantile experience with 
naalenell known companies in whole- 
sale f , canning and electrical products 
industries. Versed in all phases of credits 
and collections including department or- 
ganization. , 

College training, accounting. Successful, 
energetic. Splendid references. Adaptive. 

Seeking position as credit anne or 
assistant. Reply Box #11 care Credit and 
Financial Management. 


CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER 


Until recently credit man for large 
Chemical Company. 

Seven years credit and office manager 
of large Wholesale Furniture Company. 

Accustomed to volume detail, capable 
systematizer. Age 35, married, Christian. 
Salary secondary to opportunity. 

Can you use a man with the above ex- 
perience in your organization? 

Box 13—Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment. 


CREDIT MANAGER & ACCOUNTANT 


Credit manager and accountant with 
eighteen years experience in general ac- 
counting, credits and collections desires a 
osition wherein this past experience can 

used to the full advantage of employer 
and employee. ; ae 

Accustomed to assuming responsibility 
and initiative and produce results by work- 
ing in harmony and cooperating with re- 
lated departments, and can show a very 
attractive record of accomplishments in 
handling credits in the past ten years. 

Age 44, in good health, married and 
willing to locate anywhere. ce 

Box 14, an. a a Winegdie’ 
Managemen e Par venue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Sound 
y, Wholesaling 


(Cont. from page 21) be unfair to the 
applicant as well as other creditors, to 
decide his case with the orthodox ba- 
rometer, “past paying habits.” The 
family or person seeking money for 
overdue debts is admittedly in a financial 
jam, crowded by creditor collection 
pressure. 


A picture reflected from his ‘credit 
zeferences”” would be both dark and dis- 
torted. More credit, piled on what he 
has, would be ink to darkness. 


To a small group of people, perhaps 
10 per cent, maybe 15, credi: is merely 
a convenience. They have enough capi- 
tal to pay cash, if they had to. 

But to the bigger group, comprised 


‘largely of people dependent on payrolls 


and other earnings, credit is a means of 
achievement. The credit ability of John 
Smith, family man and breadwinner is 
controlled by the margin between nor- 
mal living expenses and income. 

If he proposes to borrow to pay and 
amortize debts the question is: Will the 
margin be sufficient to meet time pay- 
ments on a loan large enough to cover 
them ? 


Insurance 


is known by the company 
that writes it 


a AMERICA” Policies represent dependable 


insurance . 


. . behind them is the oldest 


American fire and marine insurance company, 
founded in 1792 ...a 143-year record of prompt 
and equitable claim settlement . . . a world-wide 
organization with facilities for rendering service 
practically anywhere under the sun... a stock 
company, therefore no possibility of assessment. 


Your agent or broker can secure 
North America protection for you. 


WHAT YOU 
NAS 


COPYRIGHT 1932 by 
«NS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 





and its affiliated companies write practically 
every form of insurance except life 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 









If the obligation is to be in addition 
to others, the financial statement enables 
the creditor to see whether the total can 
logically be met. 

There is no definite formula other 
than individual case study for estimating 
an applicant’s “credit margin.” Small 
loan companies, however, have worked 
out certain laws of averages from two 
decades of experience. These laws 
show that the average family needs 
about 90 per cent of its monthly in- 
come to meet normal living expenses. 
Borrowers who try to use more than 10 
per cent of monthly income to repay 
loan principal and interest frequently 
get into new financial trouble. Most 
lenders regard 10° per cent as a maxi- 
mum. 

“Budgeted credit” has amply demon- 
strated itself as a safety belt for the 
creditor as well as the debtor. While it 
is far from Utopian (there is no such 
thing as painless debtistry), it is ob- 
viously productive of smoother opera- 
tion and more cordial cooperation 
between debtor and creditor, than most 
other methods. 

It has enabled small loan companies 
to discard penalties and fees for de- 
linquencies, rewards for prompt pay- 
ments and other collection nostrums. It 
has stabilized rather than diminished 
the use of small loans, the present ratio 
being one borrower to even ten fami- 
lies. 

The “Birmingham Plan” is potential 
of far-reaching results: an ounce of 
credit regulation is worth a ton of hard- 
boiled collection agencies. 


Buffalo credit 
yy report 


There was a small drop in the ratio 
of overdue to outstanding accounts of 
22 Buffalo wholesale concerns from 
19.0% on July 1 to 18.6% on August 1, 
1935. The ratio on August 1, 1934 
stood at 18.4%, the University of Buf- 
falo reports. 

This tendency was reversed in the 
food group where the ratio rose from 
21.3% on July 1 to 27.4% on August 
1, 1935. This ratio was 29.5% on Au- 
gust 1, 1934. 
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Movie Manager — (to Blonde) — 
You've jumped over the cliff all right. 
And you've fought off four gangsters 
and laid them low. In the next scene 
you have to kill a mouse with your 
bare hands. 


Movie Blonde—Not me! I resign. 





“PROOF or THE PUDDING - -” 















aes IS A TIME-PROVED ADAGE...THAT'S 
WHY WE’RE PARTICULARLY PLEASED BY. 
THE FOLLOWING COMMENT IN A LETTER 
FROM A MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
ACKNOWLEDGING A SERVICE RECEIVED 
FROM THE WASHINGTON SERVICE 
BUREAU: 


“T feel that the service you have rendered us was worth far 
more than our yearly subscription to the association. In 
fact this service 1s one of the best ever put out for our class 
of trade; in my opinion.” 
le eng THIS MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN—AND 
SCORES OF OTHERS HAVE PROVED THE 
VALUE OF THIS NEW WASHINGTON SER- 
VICE BY USINGIT..... 











WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU 


N ational Association of Credit Men 
755 MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C. F. Baldwin, Manager 
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An idea and experience ex- 
change on equipment, system 
and management in the mod- 
ern credit \nd business office. 


Air-conditioning 
apparatus 

The General Electric Air Condition- 
ing Institute, Bloomfield, N. J., is fea- 
turing an air-conditioning machine for 
offices, hotel rooms, board rooms, or the 
various living rooms of the home. This 
cooling system does not require a spe- 
cial power line, water supply nor drain 
pipe connection but instead is operated 
by a simple adjustment of its intake air 
channels to the bottom of a window and 
then connected with the nearest electric 
light socket. This machine cleans and 
circulates 275 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute and operates on an ordinary 110-volt 
A. C. light circuit. 

Another type of air conditioner, called 
the Miller Conditionair, is being offered 
by J. H. Miller, of 515 Van Nuys Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. It operates by water. 
Hot water is used for heat and cold water 
for a lowered temperature. By the process 
of operation the air is drawn into the 
machine through a window and is circu- 
lated over pipes cooled or heated with 
running water. The defective air passes 
out of the room through shutters at the 
top of the window. 


Two-language 
typewriter 

The Typewriter Circle Company, of 
New York City, has introduced recently 
a two-language Remington typewriter for 
Hebrew and Jewish. This typewriter is 
so made that both languages may be 
written on the one machine. For further 
details write 359 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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= Reducing 
y fire hazard 


WASHINGTON, D. C—Upon 
receipt of several communications sug- 
gesting that the federal housing ad- 
ministration cooperate with agencies 
observing National Fire Prevention 
Week, October 6-12, the administration 
has launched a program through which 
the public is to be informed of the 
possibilities of fire-hazard reduction 
through the Modernization Credit Plan. 

Cooperation with fire - prevention 
agencies and industry and business as 
a whole in observing National Fire 
Prevention Week was announced by 
Assistant Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator Stewart McDonald in a com- 
munication sent to the National Fire 
Waste Council, national organization 
that asked the housing administration 
to participate in the observance. 

“In view.of the active interest of this 
administration,” Mr. McDonald said, 
“in fire prevention through moderniza- 
tion of existing buildings and construc- 
tion of new houses in accordance with 
high standards, I should like to say 
that the federal housing administration 
will be glad to cooperate in every way 
possible with the National Fire Preven- 
tion Week program.” 

Members of the National Fire Waste 
Council include the American Institute 
of Architects, American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, American Munici- 
pal Association, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Boy Scouts of 
America, Factory Mutual Inspection De- 
partment, International Association of 
Civitan Clubs, International Association 
of Fire Fighters, International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs, Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Mu- 
tual Fire Prevention Bureau, National 
Association of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries. 

National Association of Credit Men, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, National Automatic Sprinkler 
Association, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, National Safety Council, 
Railway Fire Protection Association, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, United 
States Forest Service, United States 
Bureau of Mines, United States Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, United States 
Bureau of Standards, Western Actuarial 
Bureau, National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, National Committee Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work (4-H Clubs). 


Insure profits in 1935 with 
Credit Interchange Reports 






Insurance 

y against taxes 
(Cont. from p. 27) 
could he do? 

Well, as a suggestion, he might pur- 
chase a $200,000 special 17-payment 
contract of life insurance. His annual 
premium, less dividends, would amount 
to about $7000, a total of about $119,- 
000 in 17 years. In consideration of 
these annual premium payments the life 
insurance company stands committed to 
pay on call at any time following the 
insured’s death the sum of $200,000. 
If, however, the insured should live for 
seventeen years the policy is fully paid 
for at the end of that time and, if the 
contract should be closed out, the cash 
value of the policy would be $118,000, 
just $1000 less than the total of . pre- 
miums paid. To put it another way, the 
net cost has been $1000 for $200,000 
protection over a period of 17 years. 

The maximum amount to be paid in 
on the above basis would be $119,000. 
On the other hand, there might be only 
one payment of say $8000 and yet the 
insurance company would be prepared 
to pay the full amount of $200,000 at 
any time throughout the duration of the 
contract. It is not surprising that men 
desirous of leaving their properties to 
their heirs intact are turning to life in- 
surance to make this possible. Life 
insurance will pay death duties FOR an 
estate, not FROM ic. 


a 


A certain man was suspected by his 
wife of receiving phone calls from other 
women. About nine o'clock one night 
the following conversation could be 
heard: 

Husband: ‘Hello, Elmer?” 

“Is that you, Elmer?” 

“You are, Elmer?” 

“Yes, I would, Elmer.” 

“Certainly I will, Elmer.” 

“No, Elmer; all right, Elmer.” 

“Well, good bye, Elmer.” 

Then he said to his suspicious wife, 
“That was Elmer.” —Fitz-Cross Service. 


a 
"Personal—for 

i credit managers only" 
(Cont. from p.9) for leadership in this 
important field. Failing to recognize 
these they are too often prone to assume 
that the handling of credit is largely 
routine and méchanical. 

Once when talking to the president 
of a manufacturing company employing 
several hundred men, I discovered much 


about it. Whar 
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to my surprise that his organization, 
doing a large volume of business, did 
not even have an executive with the dig- 
nity of the title “Credit Manager.” I 
suggested to him that such an important 
concern undoubtedly needed a credit 
executive and volunteered to assist him 
in securing a good man for the position. 
He replied: 

“I don’t want a credit manager. They 
have too high an opinion of the value 
of their services. I had a man apply 
for the position yesterday who actually 
felt that he should have four thousand 
dollars a year.” 

I was presumptuous enough to in- 
quire of him what he paid his produc- 
tion manager and his sales manager. In 
both cases he stated that they were re- 
ceiving approximately twenty thousand 
dollars per year, but he added: 

“That is different. They are essential 
to the business. My idea of credits is 
that the law of averages will take care 
of the whole thing; that you are almost 
certain to lose so much each year re- 
gardless and that it is better to save the 
four thousand dollars.” 

I grant you that this was an extreme 
case. I might add that this man long 
since lost his position but not until 
after the stockholders had lost control 
of their holdings in the company. While 
there are few men who go to such ex- 
tremes there is too little recognition of 
the importance of real leadership and 
executive ability in the handling of cred- 
its. Unfortunately too not all of this 
lack of recognition lies with the exec- 
utives in other departments. Some men 
who are in credit work are also lacking 
in that respect and as a result are failing 
to live up to the full possibilities for 
themselves, for their companies and for 
business in general. 

Plans, methods, systems of mechanics, 
orderly procedure—all are fundamental 
requisites in successful operation. As- 
suming, however, the existence of these 
fundamentals, qualities of leadership go 
far beyond mechanics and make the dis- 
tinction between the clerical operator 
and the executive. In all business, and 
in none more truly than in credit work, 
it is folly to sell the human element 
short. Profitable executive administra- 
tion of credit problems requires along 
with proper technical training and ex- 
perience, the very human attributes 
which make for leadership. 


Doctor—I have to report that you 
are the father of triplets. 

Politician-—I don’t believe it, I de- 
mand a recount. 
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because it has increased our Dictators’ 


business capacity 50%! 


(From Edison Records of the World's Business) 
Crediting Voice Writing with a 50% 
increase in the business capacity of 
his dictators, the President of this 
large printing establishment states:— 
“If the Ediphone drew the same salary 
thot | draw, the company would still be 
ahead of the game!” 

A Pro-technic Ediphone stands next 
to each dictator’s desk— which means 
that no one wastes a second when 
there’s work to be 
done. Each man 
simply turns to his 
Ediphone “24-hour 
secretary, and talks 
...as slowly or as 
quickly as desired. 
Whenever a letter has 
been read or a tele- 





phone call completed, the answer or 
confirmation is dispatched instantly. At 
the same time, if samples, price lists, etc. 
are needed, memos are dictated to men 
possessing the required information. 
All information about special jobs is 
voicewritten. Thus, everyone gets writ- 
ten instructions and copies are filed—a 
system which gains $8,000 per year! 
This modern dictation instrument 
probably will increase your firm's 
business capacity 
50% too! For con- 
vincing proof, Tele- 
phone The Ediphone, 
Your City; or write to— 


Ediphone Parra 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


THE “5-POINT”’ DICTATING MACHINE 


Dust-Proof + Dignified Design + Sanitary + Tailored in Steel + “Balanced” Voice Writing 
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new books 


AMERICAN MESSIAHS. By The Un- 
official Observer. Simon and Schuster, 
New York. $2.00. 

FORERUNNERS OF © AMERICAN 
FASCISM. By Raymond Gram Swing. 

' Julian Messner, Inc., New York. 

* $1.75. 

It happens that both these books con- 
cern themselves with the personalities 
who in the last few years have come to 
be accepted as the champions of the 
various political and economic tenden- 
cies made prominent by the depression. 
Both pay particular attention to the 
New Dealers, and to those who deviate 
to the right and to the left of them. 
But the approach and emphasis is differ- 
ent in each book, in such a way that 
they complement each other, without 
any overlapping. 

In American Messiahs, the Unofficial 
Observer, who also wrote The New 
Dealers, “sizes up” those who want to 
lead the country out of the slough of 
despond. Some of these “messiahs” 
have been preaching salvation through 
the substantial and well established 
minority political movements and ten- 
dencies which long antedate the New 
Deal, such as the La Follette brothers 
with their Wisconsin progressivism, 
Floyd B. Olson and his Minnesota 
Farmer-Labor Party, the well known 
left wing senators, like Wheeler, Bone, 
and Nye, and Norman Thomas and the 
Socialist Party. Some of the others are 
the panacea-mongers, like the late 
Huey Long, Father Coughlin, Dr. Town- 
send, and Upton Sinclair; and the sun- 
dry mavericks and wild men, like Mayor 
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La Guardia, Gen. Hugh Johnson, Sen- 
ator Bilbo, and Milo Reno. 

As the author says, many of these, 
individually or in company with others, 
can wreck or re-elect Roosevelt in 1936; 
and they will be very influential in 1940. 
For better, or for worse, they and their 
followers are so fused into the political 
set up that we must know who they 
are, and what they preach. In these 
penetrating studies, the Unofficial Ob- 
server answers both these questions 
very adequately. 

In Forerunners of American Fascism, 
Mr. Swing finds that we already have 
some forms of fascism, in its economic 
aspects; and that there is grave danger 
that William Randolph Hearst, Father 
Coughlin, and sundry other smaller gen- 
try, whom he regards as the forerunners, 
will clap down on us the political, social 
and cultural aspects of fascism. Op- 
ponents of fascism will be very grateful 
to Mr. Swing: for the excellent analysis 
of this aberration and the warning that 
he gives us in this book. 

E. GP. 


Labor and government 


LABOR AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
An investigation by the Twentieth 
Century Fund. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., N. Y. $2.75. 

With the Supreme Court decision 
against the NRA codes, Labor lost much. 
Now it has the still-to-be-tested Wagner 
Labor Disputes Act for protection. In 
one form or another the government 
seems destined to be involved in labor 
relations with industry. Thus this study 
is timely and important to all business 
men since it is thorough and unbiased 
in its approach to one of our key prob- 
lems. 


Industry and government 


THE NATIONAL RECOVERY AD- 
MINISTRATION. By Messrs. Lyon, 
Homan, Terborgh, Lorwin, Dearing 
and Marshall. The Brookings Insti- 
tution. $3.50. 

That the NRA was not all it was 
ballyhooed into seeming to be is evident 
after reading this analysis of its origins, 
work and significance, completed just 
before the Supreme Court made the 
NRA “dead as a dodo.” But this book 
is worthy of study as an example of 
one government's attempt to end the 
depression, an attempt which the authors 
believe actually retarded that recovery 
it was intended to stimulate. 
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Price-fixing 
4, contracts 
(Cont. from p. 11) be lined up for con- 
tract standardization, only one agency 
seemed suited to the job—viz, the na- 
tional trade association. So it came to 
pass that it has been the national trade 
organizations which have—by due proc- 


ess of revision and compromise— 
evolved the standard contract forms. 


Three classes of contracts are needed 
to give effect to price pegging at both 
wholesale and retail levels. Hence the 
execution of models for a Manufac- 
turer—Wholesaler Contract, a Manu- 
facturer—Retailer Contract, and a 
Wholesale—Retailer Contract. Each 
species of contract undertakes to recon- 
cile and. educate the party of the second 
part by means of a preamble which sets 
forth the relationship of standardized 
prices to the intangible assets of busi- 
ness, that is to say, to vested good will. 
More to the point is the declaration in 
the prelude to the contract of the neces- 
sity of the new legal machinery in order 
that the products of a manufacturer who 
has honestly won a favorable reputa- 
tion shall not be made the victims of 
injurious an uneconomic practices. 


An altogether rigid dictation of prices 
is not contemplated by the phraseology 
of the contracts. Rather does the dis- 
tributor who subscribes to such compact 
obligate himself to observe in his re- 
selling, the “minimum resale prices” 
established by the manufacture. The list 
prices which are. to serve as minimum 
quotations in resale, may be duly set 
forth in the body of the contract. The 
expectation, however, of the drafters of 
the alternative forms is that prices of all 
units of sale will be set forth in a sched- 
ule which will be attached to the con- 
tract and, by mutual agreement, made 
a part thereof. Formulas have been 
provided in most of the standard pat- 
terns for price revision and amendment 
and for the procedure of notification to 
parties under contract in the event of 


price changes. 


A main object in all Fair Trade 
Practice legislation is the suppression 
of predatory price cutting. Naturally, 
therefore, effort has been made to have 
the standard contract promote this re- 
straint. Apart from his pledge to ob- 
serve, in actual selling, the producer’s 
recommended prices, the distributor who 
accepts a contract undertakes not to, 
directly or ‘indirectly, advertise or offer 
for sale the involved goods at less than 
the standard prices. 

Under the terms of the enabling acts 
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no contracts for price maintenance are 
permissable between producers, between 
wholesalers or between retailers. This 
blocks use of the new-found power for 
purposes of market control via price 
pools. The law's concession of price 
dictation is made only in respect to the 
products of a single concern,—followed, 
to be sure, from factory to consumer— 
but of necessity divorced from, parallel 
effort in the same or adjoining com- 
modity fields. 

Ample means of redress are provided 
for contract violations. An injunction 
may be sought if injury has been sus- 
tained by actual price cutting or by 
threat of price cutting. Damage suits, 
too, may be started. Some of the con- 
tract-framers have favored a clause 
which obligates a reseller to pay $25 as 
liquidated damages for each sale made 
in violation of a price-sustaining con- 
tract. Many manufacturers favor the so- 
called omnibus contracts for price con- 
trol which enable a manufacturer to 
cafry on price dictation in each state 
which has a suitable law without in- 
corporating the business in that state. 
The standard pattern envisages a con- 
tract which may be cancelled by either 
party on ten days written notice to the 
party of the second part. 


Census of 
y business 


The Division of Applications and In- 
formation has announced that the Presi- 
dent has approved: an allotment of 
$7,784,000 to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus of the Commerce Department for 
a census of business enterprise to re- 
late to the calendar year 1935. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania has been 
selected as the administrative headquar- 
ters in order to facilitate the provision 
of working space and employment of 
white-collared personnel from the relief 
rolls. 


The preparatory work for this census 
will begin immediately. The actual 
canvass, however, is scheduled to start 
on January 2, 1936. The census will 
cover all business activities with the ex- 
ception of agriculture and manufacturing 
industries and will furnish information 
of importance to the Federal Govern- 
ment to business and to labor. 

The objective is to secure basic in- 
formation relating to the number of op- 
erating units, employment, payrolls, re- 
ceipts and other business data for all 
business enterprises. This data is re- 
quired for administrative purposes by 
the Federal, State and local agencies, and 
by financial, industrial, and commercial 
Organizations in connection with sales 
promotion, marketing research, commer- 
cial credit and analysis of costs in rela- 
tion to volume and type of business. 


High cost 
\ of slums 


“As a basis for demonstrating that 
slums are perhaps a city’s most ex- 
pensive luxury, a well-known study 
of a slum area in Cleveland showed 
that while it yielded $225,000 an- 
nually in taxes, it required municipal 
services costing $1,357,000 a year, leav- 
ing a balance of $1,132,000 for the 
general taxpayers to foot,” said Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes re- 
cently, writing in the Journal of Land 
and Public Utility Economics, of North- 
western University for May, 1935. “Fire 
protection in the area was found to cost 
$50 per $1,000 of appraised value of 
land and buildings as against 63 cents 
in the suburbs; police protection totaled 
$58 per family as against $4 in the sub- 
utbs. With a total of 5,244 families 
living in the area, the study concluded 
that each family clearly was subsidized 
$335 annually by tax and private funds. 
Yet we call it a subsidy to wipe out 
these slums and replace them with a 
Federal low-rent housing project.” 
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save time; increase 
your ability to handle 
new problems, modern conditions 


h this famous 1,740-page handbook of latest, 
es practice. Gives information you need for 
prompt, practical handling of any situation, every- 
jay or emergency, from simple bookkeep- -. 
ing to higher accounting. Principles, work- 
ing procedures, forms, controls, systems, 
reports, audits, ete.—31 big sections com- 
plete in one handy volume for desk or 
brief case—the Accountants’ Handbook. 


elps you display the kind of skill 
that Wins recognition and advancement. 
Widely used by executives, credit men, 
bankers—over 125,000 copies bought. 
Nothing else like it at any price. Best 
opinion on all angles, legal, finan- 
cial, banking, accounting. Editorial 
Board of over 70 experts. Contents 
would fill 10 books, usual style. 
Write today for 32-page sample sec- 
tion, free, with full details of this 
great Handbook and low cost offer. 
oe es ee a ( Mail This Form)s==aa 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Dept. M-16 4 
‘ Is" East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. i 
Please send me, without charge, the 32-page sample : 
1 





I Section of the Accountants’ Handbook with full infor- 
i mation about this book and its low cost. 

a Name (please print) 
i Address 
5 City 
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@ Sales-credit bibliographies 

The Marketing Research and Service 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has issued bibliog- 
raphies of selected material on “Install- 
ment Sales” and “Credits and Collec- 
tions.” A limited number of copies are 
available for distribution upon request 
to “DOMESTIC COMMERCE,” pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Dep’t of Com- 




























merce, Washington, D. C. 








Ideas and methods to 
work 


improve credit 
results... 


New second edition, 
just published, gives 
you complete, usable 
survey of effective fun- 
damentals and proce- 
dure for solving today’s 3 
credit appraisal and col- fii 
lection problems. 





Credit and Collection 
Principles and Practice 


By Albert F. Chapin, Assistant Professor of 
Finance, New York University. Second edi- 
tion, 630 pages, 6 x 9, $4.00. 


VERY credit man from executive to 

student can use this practical manual to 
check his knowledge of current practice and 
as a source of best modern ideas and meth- 
ods on what credit is and does, how to or- 
ganize the credit department, where to get 
credit information, analyzing credit_ risks, 
and how to make collections. Now fully re- 
vised and brought up to date, with especially 
important information on changes in sources 
and agencies of credit information and de- 
velopments in bankruptcy legislation. 


Order from 
Publications Department 
National Association of Credit Men 
One Park Ave. N.: Y.-C. 
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Insurance 


digest 


Inaugurated be- 
cause of the credit 
fraternity’s close 
contact with the 
insurance field 
and need of infor- 
mation about it. 


Low losses and fire 
insurance rates 


“The exceptionally low fire losses of 
the past two years have created a con- 
siderable demand that fire insurance 
companies reduce their rates. Generally 
speaking, such a demand is not justified. 
Two years’ experience is entirely inade- 
quate as a basis for fixing new premium 
rate levels. States which regulate fire in- 
surance rates usually allow five years’ ex- 
perience as a basis for changes, and even 
that period is short enough,” a recent 
editorial in the New York Journal of 
Commerce points out. 


“While rating organizations have made 
few general rate reductions, and those 
only under unusual conditions, they are 
taking advantage of the current profitable 
underwriting period to bring into closer 
harmony rates for different classes of 
risks or in various localities. Where 
specific rates are found too high in com- 
parison with others, they are being re- 
duced. This procedure is based upon 
sound business policy, and should be car- 
tied as far as prudence will permit. 

“Excessively high profits, even for a 
short period, should be dreaded rather 
than desired. In the case of insurance 
companies, as in other enterprises, they 
encourage excessively free spending. 
The desire to secure more of the avail- 
able profitable business results in over- 
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expansion of agency plants and wasteful 
competition. When the period of high 
profits passes—as it always does—com- 
panies are left with hundreds of un- 
profitable agencies, established at high 
cost. Undesirable practices become 
fastened upon the business which are 
hard to eradicate. 

“Competitive conditions in the insur- 
ance business are inevitably itensified by 
a period of liberal underwriting profits. 
Stock companies which are able to pay 
more than standard commission rates to 
agents for especially profitable cl2ses 0: 
business can go far in raising commis- 
sions without wiping out their- margin 
of profit at such times. They thus make 
serious inroads upon the business of 
companies which are members of organi- 
zations, and are thereby bound by rigid 
commission rules. Participating insur- 
ers operating without agents can make a 
special drive to write more business of 
the most profitable classes or in profit- 
able localities, because of their larger 
earnings. 

‘Furthermore, public knowledge that 
stock companies are making large 
profits, even temporarily, strengthens the 
belief entertained by many assured that 
they are being overcharged. They are 
encouraged to seek ways and means of 
reducing their insurance costs. Some are 
in a position to become self-insurers, at 
least in part, and others tend to place 
their insurance in mutuals or reciprocals. 
Either course of action causes a loss of 
business to stock companies which may 
be more serious to them than the loss of 
profits which would result from some 
lowering of rates. 

“Therefore, while stock companies 
are not yet warranted in making general 
rate reductions, they do face the necessity 
of bringing down to a reasonable level 
certain rates which are too high. Other- 
wise, they face the loss of much desirable 
business and the encouragement of busi- 
mess practices which may later cause 
them considerable trouble.” 


"Boondoggle" 
insurance 

From “Northern Lights,” which is 
edited by H. V. Carlier for the 
Northern Assurance Company, we pluck 
this item, taken from the midst of a 
group of interesting items illustrated in 
‘appropriate ways. The subject of the item 
is indicated by the headline: “Boondog- 
gling.” 

Agents, attention! The new craze for 
boondoggling is sweeping the country, 
in fact cleaning up all the odds and ends. 
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Take advantage of our new cover, an 
all-risk policy on boondoggles! 

Dou't confuse this form of insurance 
with DOG imsurance, which is some- 
thiny else again. 

Prospects in every political strong- 
hold. 

Rates adjusted according to inge- 
nuity of product regardless of com- 
mercial value. 

Liberal commissions, enough to buy 
a boondoggle for yourself. 

Write for illustrated catalogue. Appli- 
cations treated confidentially. 

Address: Boondoggle Insurance Com- 
pany, Hokumville, U. S. A. 


LAC. 


meets 
Sis N. Y., Sept. 18.—The thir- 
uu 


teenth annual meeting of the Insur- 

ance Advertising Conference closed 

in the Westchester Country Club 
here today in an optimistic mood regard- 
ing the future of insurance and insur- 
ance advertising. 

Reports from the life, casualty and 
fire insurance group meetings indicated 
a belief that insurance advertising was 
improving in its treatment and scope. 
As the conferees were leaving here after 
the final session, Arthur H. Reddall, 
secretary-treasurer of the conference and 
advertising manager of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, said: 

“Those who have studied the situa- 
tion believe the next ten years will brin« 
the greatest growth in life insurance the 
country has seen. Some businesses say 
they grow with the country, but we 
think we grow just a little faster.” 

In his report on the insurance group 
meetings, Mr. Reddall said of insurance 
advertising : 

“Getting away from the dull, digni- 
fied statement-of-fact formula and from 
the use of technical terms, it is reach- 
ing a much wider field through the hu- 
man interest appeal in its examples and 
descriptions, and through more latitude 
in expression and layout.” 


a 
Distressing 

A teacher asked her class in what 
part of the world the most ignorant 
people were to be found. A small boy 
volunteered quickly, “In London, Eng- 
land.” 

The teacher was amazed and ques- 
tioned the lad as to where he obtained 
such information. 

“Well,” he replied, “the geography 
says that’s where the population is most 
dense. 
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NACM NEWS and NOTES 
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Eleven Associations in the 
territory east of Denver now 
have full. fledged Zebra Herds. 
These are: Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Memphis, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Newark, St. 
Paul, Syracuse, Charleston. Three 
other Associations are consider- 
ing the organization of Herds, 
according to information on file 
at New York headquarters; 
others may have such plans in 
hand which have not as yet been 
announced. The three consider- 
ing Zebra efforts are Boston, 
Peoria and New Orleans. In 
the latter city only the formality 
of National recognition remains 
to enroll the herd with the rest 
of the Zebras. 

A recent Bulletin issued by 
Grand Zebratary Owen S. Bib- 
bern from San Francisco gives 
some interesting sidelights on 
the benefits of Zebra activities 
in Association work. Portions of 
this bulletin, issued primarily to 
Association officials may be of 
interest to members also. 

“The corral records of the 
First Round-up of the Royal 
Order of Zebras, held at our Na- 
tional Convention in Pittsburgh 
in June, indicated that many 
associations are missing some- 
thing in that they do not have a 
fully organized Herd of Zebras. 

“You may ask, ‘What is a 
Zebra?” A Zebra, simply put, 
isa member of your association 
80 thoroughly sold on the or- 
ganization that he is able and 
willing to sell it to others, and 
to take an active part in all of 
$s Various activities. 

“The Royal Order of Zebras 
was first organized at the Na- 
tional Convention in Seattle in 
1928. Thereafter Herds were 
formed in various cities in the 
Western Division but the work 
of the Order was not recognized 
nationally until 1934, at the time 
¢ National Convention was 
held in Los Angeles. The work 





















of the Los Angeles Zebras, who 
constituted the Reception and 
Directing Committee, was so 
outstanding that it received 
favorable attention and comment 
from delegates attending the 
Convention and as a result, 
Herds were organized in several 
associations in the National Sys- 
tem, including Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Memphis, Cleveland, 
Syracuse and other cities. 

“This all happened during 
1934-35 and at the National 
Convention at Pittsburgh in 
June, the ‘First National Round- 
up’ of the Order was held and 
definite plans agreed upon to 
launch the organization on a Na- 
tional scale. Regalia was stand- 
ardized, a new Zebratution and 
Hee Haws will be written, as 
well as a new Sec et Ritual— 
before Fall. Qualifications were 
agreed upon. 

“In all cities where Herds of 
Zebras are located the association 
Secretary Managers have found 
them of material assistance in 
conducting various association 
affairs. They emulate the good 
fellowship spirit to a large ex- 
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tent. The interest in the Herd 
of Zebras in Los Angeles has 
not subsided since their fine 
work at the Convention. As 
evidence of this fact, that asso- 
ciation has been within a frac- 
tion of a percent of winning the 
Class ‘A’ Membership trophy for 
the past two years. They have 
always been ‘in the money’ on 
membership work. 

“In the larger associations the 
initial qualification for a Zebra 
is that he obtain three new mem- 
bers. His yearly qualification is 
to obtain one member in order 
that he may retain his member- 
ship in good standing. The 
Royal Order of Zebras is the 
only fraternal organization in 
which a person’s membership 
cannot be bought. It must be 
earned. 

“We recognize that it would be 
impossible in some associations 
for a Zebra to obtain three new 
members in order to qualify. It 
has therefore been suggested 
that when an association desires 
to organize a Herd of Zebras 
that it adjust the qualification on 
the basis of its size. In fact, in 
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some it would be impossible to 
confine it strictly on a member- 
ship basis but it should be then 
for some outstanding service to 
the association. 

“It should be very easy for 
any association to organize a 
local Herd of Zebras. Contact 
some of your most live wire 
members to act as a nucleus, get 
them organized, determine what 
you think would be just and 
proper as a qualification in ac- 
cordance with your size, and 
apply for a charter. Application 
for a charter can be made from 
the Grand Zebrataries’ offices 
(Brace Bennitt, New York City 
—or—Owen S. Dibbern, San 
Francisco. 

“We are certain that if you 
will correspond with any of the 
Secretary Managers in the above 
mentioned cities—or those in 
the Western Division—who now 
have Zebra Herds, that they will 
be pleased to acquaint you with 
the benefits their associations 
have received as a result of the 
Zebra organization, not only in 
membership activity but in good 
fellowship, as well as contacts.” 


Speciing of last round-ups, as ‘most everyone was some months ago, here's the last round-up before the recent Pittsburgh conven- 
ion of Oakland's Zebes. They're starting the new membership with even more spirit this year. 


Good work, Zebes! 
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Answers to 


credit FA 


3 questions 


Conducted by E. B. Moran 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest, are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
garding legal rights and liabilities. 
Such advice should be obtained from an 
attorney to whom all the facts should 
be stated. When such inquiries are re- 
ceived, information is furnished only as 
to the general principle of law involved. 


Preference 

. “A” sold merchandise to the 
“B C Company’ for a period of ten 
years. The “B C Company” paid all 
invoices promptly. The terms of the 
sale were net cash. Several days after 
the last shipment made by “A”, “B”, 
one of the partners in the “B C Com- 
pany’, called on “A” and informed 
him that the “B C Company’ was hav- 
ing difficulty in collecting its accounts, 
and, in order to prevent an accumula- 
tion of past due bills payable, desired 
to return the last shipment which was 
still intact to ‘A’, not needing the mer- 
chandise for its business at that time. 
“A” assented and the merchandise was 
returned. One week later the “B C 
Company” filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. The trustee in bankruptcy 
has made a demand for the merchandise, 
claiming a preference. Is “A” obli- 
gated to return the merchandise? 

A. In order to establish a preference 
the trustee must prove (1) that while 
insolvent (2) the bankrupt within four 
months of the bankruptcy transferred 
property or money to “A” (3) which 
enabled “A” to obtain a greater percent- 
age than any other creditor of the same 
class and (4) that “A” had reasonable 
cause to believe that the transfer would 
effect a preference by giving to the trans- 
feree a greater percentage of his claim 
than to other creditors of the same class. 
From the facts contained in the question 
it appears that all of the elements are 
present with the possible exception of 
(4). The burden is upon the trustee 
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to establish such facts as would charge 
the creditor with notice that the bank- 
rupt was insolvent at the time of the 
transfer. This burden, on the facts 
stated, would appear to present a serious 
obstacle to his success. 


Industry 
shifting 


During the last 15 years the northeast- 
ern section of the United States has de- 
clined in industrial importance. Industry 
has shifted toward the South and Mid- 
West. The westward drift is largely 
the result of the growing importance of 
the automobile trade, while the drain to 
the South has been caused by the labor 
advantages offered in those states, the 
Standard Statistics Co. reports. 

The mid-Atlantic states of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania also have 
experienced a recession in the relative 
share of wage earners and output, but 
less than in New England. The section 
faces the shifting of the center of popu- 
lation westward, as well as the pull of 
its mills toward the South. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin have been steadily growing 
in importance, as the result of the rapid 
development of the automobile industry. 
It has become so important an outlet for 
numerous products that many trades will 
be forced to locate closer to its production 
centers. 

Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas, officially designated as the West 
North Central States, have experienced 
stability. There is no reason to expect that 
industry will become an important factor 


i 


in that section, for many years best suited 


for agriculture. 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Alabama have shown an increase in value 
of manufactured products since 1921, 
due partly to the growth in the cottonseed 
processing industry in some sections. The 
section has also benefitted from the shift 
of the textile industry to the South. 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and - 


Texas show little change in manufactur- 
ing, but are important as suppliers of 
raw materials. Petroleum, cotton, sulphur 
and alkalies are important products, as 
well as natural gas and forestry products. 

The Mountain States—Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada have no 
strategic basis for the location of manu- 
facturing plants, and mining will prob- 
ably remain the principal activity. 
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Statement 
\ analysis 


(Continued from page 17) 

Merchandise to Sales—Well under- 
stood. 

Liabilities to Sales—Hitherto neglect- 
ed in statement analysis but this liability 
ratio is at important as the asset ratios. 
An unduly heavy percentage of liabili- 
ties to sales is often an indication of 
slowing up of receivable receipts not 
shown by the percentage of receivables 
to sales and also of top-heavy or badly 
assorted inventory. A criticism of ex- 
cessive percentage of liabilities to sales 
is especially valuable when the liquid or 
working capital is apparently large 
enough to take care of trade and bank 
obligations. 

Liabilities to Liquid or W orking Capi- 
tal—Hitherto neglected in statement 
analysis, but this ratio is the most im- 
portant of all the proportions. An un- 
duly large percentage would indicate 
slowing up of receipts caused by frozen 
accounts, unduly heavy or badly assorted 
inventory, or too large reliance on bank 
or trade credits. It is a very important 
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ratio to determine possible capital de- 
ficiency. This ratio is much more con- 
clusive than current ratio. 

Turnover of Liquid or W orking Capi- 
tal—This is the volume of sales, divided 
by the liquid or working capital. Every 
type of industry is limited in its turn- 
over of liquid or working capital (after 
making use of its normal bank borrow- 
ing capacity) by its cash outlays for 
labor, by the time taken to convert its 
raw to a finished product, by the terms 
on which it purchases its requirements, 
and the terms on which it sells its prod- 
uct. When this turnover is much in ex- 
cess of others in the same industry it 
would indicate either speculative tend- 
encies or insufficient capital to transact 
the volume of sales together with undue 
reliance on its credit. On the other 
hand, too small a turnover of liquid or 
working capital will militate against 
realizing a net profit. 

Turnover of Merchandise in Its Rela- 
tion to Turnover of Liquid Capital— 
This is the volume. of sales, divided by 
the merchandise inventory. While in es- 
sence it is the same as the percentage of 
merchandise to sales, it is again separate- 
ly utilized for the purpose of showing 
that reported profits are substantiated or 
the reverse. As every type of industry 
must realize its gross profits from the 
sales of its merchandise or equivalents, 
the merchandise must have a minimum 
turnover in order to cover the total ex- 
penses and register a net profit. While 
each industry must have its minimum 
turnover of merchandise to break even, 
it is not limited in its maximum turn- 
over—the more frequent the turnover 
the larger the total gross profits should 
be. When an unusually large turnover 
is registered, without large net profit as 
a result, it is indicative of very specula- 
tive tendencies in the handling of mer- 
chandise. In general in all industries 
operating on a moderate gross profit and 
where the usual trade terms are granted, 
the turnover of merchandise should ex- 
ceed the turnover of its liquid or work- 
ing capital. 

There are other ratios used in credit 
analysis but they are only required when 
an unusual situation is disclosed by the 
primary ratios. 

The current ratio has not been dis- 
cussed in its relation to credit analysis. 
There is no possible objection to its use, 
but its practical application to the ques- 
tion of the credit availability of a given 
balance sheet is remote. 

If the current assets of receivables 
and merchandise are in proper propor- 
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tion to sales, and if the liabilities to sales 
are also in proper proportion, then a 
good current ratio is an added support 
to the credit availability of the balance 
If, however, any of the above 
conditions are not met then the current 
ratio, no matter how large, has not been 
substantiated and will not give the 
proper assurance. 


Accepted ratios 
analysis: 

Current Ratio 

Sales to Receivables 

Sales to Merchandise 

Merchandise to Receivables 


of statement 





Net Worth to debt 
Sales to Fixed; Sales to Worth; 
W orth to Fixed 


Statement analysis has its field of use- 
fulness, but as developed to dates its 
ratios have too limited a coverage and 
do not enable a credit man .to reach a 
proper conclusion in the extension of 
current credit, and until it employs the 
credit analysis ratios as enumerated 
above it will not be fully utilized by 
credit executives. It must also discard 
the use of general dollar averages and 
common size statements. 
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MORE RESULTS from LETTERS 
——at a LOWER COST 


It isn’t the cost per thousand that determines the 
effectiveness of a mailing, it is the cost per result. 
On that basis the Auto-typist always wins in a test. 


Some of the leading concerns in America have tested 
the Auto-typist and found that it pays large divi- 


dends. 


One interesting check-up was made by a 


prominent magazine. Their figures show the Auto- 


typist in the lead in producing subscriptions at low 
cost. Ask us for a copy of their report. 


This idea of personalizing collection and sales lette:s 


is worthy of your serious investigation. 


Our plan 


makes it easy for you to try your own ideas in your 


own business. 
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LETTER SELECTOR 


The Letter Selector Auto-typist permits 
operator to select any one of twelve letters 
by setting the dial. Then the machine 
pneumatically types each letter, stopping 
for special insertions. 





“Try before you Buy Plan” 
gives you several months test- 
ing period to prove your ideas, 
Ask for details. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


608 North Carpenter Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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GEORGE M. WHITESTONE, et. al., 
Sei. v. ANNA P. COSLICK, et al., Flor- 
iaa Supreme Court (Div. B), Nov. 9, 1934. 
(— Fla. —, 157 So. 666.) 

APPEAL by complainants from a decree of 
the Circuit Court for Pinellas County (Bird, 
J.) dismissing a bill filed to impress lien of 
judgments upon a certain parcel of land con- 
veyed to defendants. Reversed with direc- 
tions. 


Husband and Wife—Estate by Entireties— 
Rights of Creditors 

Creditors of an unmarried woman who, 
after her marriage, reduce their claims to 
judgments against her, on which executions 
are issued and returned nulla bona, may 
maintain a creditors’ bill to procure a decree 
rejudicating title to real estate which passed 
from a third party to her and her husband 
in exchange solely for real estate owned by 
her at the time of her marriage, and which 
was so conveyed in order to create an estate 
by the entireties beyond the reach of her 
creditors, to be held in trust for the wife's 
benefit and subject to the lien of the judg- 
ments. 


Trusts—Furnishing Consideration for 
Conveyance to Another 
A trust in land results from the payment 
of the purchase price by one and the taking 
of title in the name of another. 


LIBERTY OIL CORPORATION ». 
CROWLEY, MILNER & COMPANY. 
—_— Supreme Court—]anuary 7, 1935. 
(270 Mich. 187,258 N. W. 241.) 

CROSS APPEALS from a decree of the 
Circuit Court for Wayne County, in Chancery 
(Webster, J.) in favor of plaintiff in an 
action brought to enjoin defendant from in- 
fringing plaintiff's tradename and trademark, 
and for dama sustained thereby; defend- 
ant appealing from so much of the decree as 
enjoined the sale or offering for sale of any 
- nt es Pagar a plain- 
tiff a i rom the award of damages. 
Modifed 4 affirmed. oe 


Damages—Innocent Infringement of 

Trademark 

One cannot be held accountable for profits 

made in sales constituting infringement of a 

trademark, if the infringement was innocent, 

without knowledge of the prior claims or 

rights, and the illegal practice is stopped 
upon discovery of the truth. 
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Injunction—In},ingement of Trademaik 

An injunction will lie to restrain infringe- 
ment of a tiademark through the sale, or 
offering for sale, of lubricating oil in con- 
tainers so marked by name and device that 
purchasers are deceived because of the re- 
semblance of the marking to those of one 
having a prior right thereto. 


Damages—Infringement of Trademark— 
Accounting for Profits 

A sugonnans store’s liability to account 
for profits made on sales after receipt of 
notice of infringement of a trademark 
through the sale of lubricating oil in con- 
tainers resembling those of another having 
a prior right thereto, and for damages sus- 
cained by the latter, cannot be avoided on 
the theory that it had a right to assume that 
the matter was being taken care of between 
the source of its supply of oil and the party 
having the prior right, merely because the 
attorney for the latter, in giving notice of 
infringement, stated that he believed that, 
in friendly conferences with those furnish- 
ing the oil to the store, the matter could be 
adjusted. 


MRS. MARY C. BRINSON v. MONROE 
AUTOMOBILE & SUPPLY COMPANY, et 
al., Appts. Louisiana Supreme Court, No- 
vember 26, 1934. (180 La. —, 158 So. 


558.) 

APPEAL by ‘defendants from a judgment 
of the Fourth Judicial District Court for the 
Parish of Ouachita (Shell, J.) in favor of 
plaintiff in a suit for a writ of attachment 
upon property alleged to have been trans- 
ferred in violation of the Bulk Sales Law. 
Amended and affirmed. 


Fraudulent Conveyances—Bulk Sales Law— 
Transfer to Corporation Taking Over 
Business 

A transfer of the entire assets, consisting 
of personal property, of a commercial part- 
nership engaged in the business of buying 
and selling automobiles, replacement parts, 
and accessories, to a new corporation formed 
by individual members of former wt 
nership, is within a provision of a Bulk 
Sales Law declaring that sales in bulk and 
otherwise than in the ordinary course of 
trade and in the regular and usual prosecu- 
tion of the business of the transferrer of any 
portion or the whole of a stock of mer- 
chandise, shall be void as against creditors 
of the transferrer, unless made in conformity 
with the provisions of the act. 


Attachment—J]udgment Creditor As A 
Creditor Within Meaning of Bulk 
Sales Law 

Judgment creditors are within a provision 
of a Bulk Sales Law declaring that any 
property transferred in violation of the pro- 
visions of the act shall be subject to attach- 
ment in an action brought by “any creditor 
of the transferrer.” 


Attachmeni—Purpose of Attachment Under 
Provision of Bulk Sales Law 

A writ of at ent, under a provision 
of a Bulk Sales Statute declaring that any 
property transferred in violation of the pro- 
visions of the act shall be subject to attach- 
ment in an action yo. by any creditor 
of the transferrer, is conferred not in execu- 
tion of a pageants. but merely to conserve 
the property, by seizing it under the writ and 
preventing its disposition by the transferee. 


Attachment—Of Property Transferred in 
Violation of Bulk Sales Law 
Allegation and proof of statutory ground 
for an atttachment is unnecessary, where at- 
tachment is sought under a provision of a 


Bulk Sales Law declaring that any property 


uansferred in violation of the act shall be 
subject to attachment in an action brought 
by any creditor of the transferrer, since, be- 
cause of the exigency of the case, the right 
to attach is conferred solely upon the ground 
of the transfer having been made in violation 
of the statute. 


Fraudulent Conveyances—"Stock of Mer- 
chandise” Within Meaning of Bulk 
Sales Law. 

A provision of a Bulk Sales Law declaring 
void a transfer in bulk, and otherwise than 
in the ordinary course of trade, of any por- 
tion or the whole of a “stock of mer- 
chandise,” applies to a transfer of the entire 
assets, consisting of personal property, of a 
commercial partnership engaged in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling automobiles, re- 
placement parts and accessories. 


Fraudulent Conveyances—"Creditors” 
Entitled to Protection of Bulk 
Sales Law 

All creditors, regardless of how their debts 
arose, and not merely creditors who become 
such as the result of the sale of goods or 
merchandise, are within provisions of a Bulk 
Sales Law making void as against ‘creditors 
of the transferrer” sales made without con- 
formity thereto, rendering the transferee 
liable to “all the creditors” of the transferrer 
for the value of the property transferred to 
him and declaring that “any creditor’ 
omitted from the statement made may give 
written notice of his claim to the transferee 
and be entitled to share equally with the 
other creditors. 


Partnership—Rights and Attributes Of 

A partnership, formed in an action, be- 
comes in contemplation of law a civil —_ 
with peculiar rights and attributes, distinct 
from the persons composing it, the partners 
owning only the residuum, and not being the 
owners of its pee property, which be- 
a to the ideal being having its control 
and administration. 


Partnership—Real Estate Transactions 

A commercial partnership is exclusively 
confined to personal property, the members 
of a firm which buys real property becom- 
ing joint owners thereof. 


Fraudulent Conveyances—Bulk Sales Law— 
Liability of Corporate Purchaser 

No personal liability to creditors of a com- 
mercial partnership attaches to a corporation 
composed of members of the partnership 
which, without complying with provisions of 
a Bulk Sales Law, has transferred to the cor- 
portion all of its assets, consisting of per- 
sonal property, where the statute provides 
that at the suit of any creditor the transferee 
who fails to comply therewith shall be liable 
to all the creditors of the transferrer “as re- 
ceiver for the fair value of all the property 
so transferred to him.” 


Ap peal—Damages for Frivolous Appeal 
A creditor who recovers judgment against 


~one to whom property is transferred in vio- 


lation of a Bulk Sales Law is not entitled, 
on appeal by the defendant, to a judgment 
for ges for a frivolous appeal, if the 
defenses are sugeneaty made in good faith, 
and not merely for the purpose of delay. 


WILLIAM L. KELLER, Appt. v. COM- 
MERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, et al., 
Respts. Oregon Supreme Court (Dept. No. 
1) Feb. 5, 1935. (— Or. — 40 P. (2d) 
1018.) F 

APPEAL .by plaintiff from an order of 
the Circuit Court for Multnomah County 

Hewitt, J.) sustaining defendants’ motion 
or involuntary nonsuit in an action brought 
to recover damages for their alleged wrong- 











ful acts injuring plaintiff's business and 


credit. Affirmed. 


Banks—Ap plication of Deposit on Debt 
Due Bank—Exhausting Collateral 

A bank has a right to apply money of a 
customer on deposit on his past-due note to 
the bank, without first exhausting the col- 
lateral a ed by him to the bank as se- 
curity for the note, at least where the col- 
lateral is not what it purports to be in that 
it is secondary to the lien of another party. 


Pleading—Relief Under Pleading— 
Cons piracy 

Where two or more defendants are pro- 
ceeded against as conspirators in the com- 
mission of a tort which would be actionable 
if committed by one alone, resulting in al- 
leged injury to the plaintiff's business and 
credit, a judgment against one or more of 
such defendants may be sustained without 
roof of a conspiracy, the conspiracy not 

ing the gravamen of the complaint. 


Evidence—Sufficiency—Coms piracy 

In an action by an automobile dealer 
against. a bank and a credit company which 
are separate and independent financial insti- 
tutions dealing in automobile paper pur- 
chased from or pledged by the plaintiff, for 
alleged conspiracy resulting in injury to his 
business and credit, conspiracy cannot be 
found merely from the facts that consulta- 
tions were held by defendants with respect 
to the status of the plaintiff's account and 
that they acted approximately at the same 
time to protect their respective interests be- 
cause of duplication of securities. 


Bills and Notes—Contracts—Extension of 
Time of Payment 

An agreement by a bank officer to consoli- 
date notes of a customer which are about 
to mature, and to extend the time of pay- 
ments so long as the customer maintains col- 
lateral and pays interest, is indefinite and 
uncertain and without consideration. 


MRS. OSCAR C. DOTY, et al., Appts., v. 
J]. S. LOVE, Superintendent of Banks of the 
State of Mississippi. United States Supreme 
Court—April 1, 1935. (— U. S— 79, L. 
ed, (Adv. 632), 55 S. Ct. 558.) 

APPEAL by objecting creditors of a closed 
bank from a decree of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Mississippi affirming a decree 
of the Chancery Court for Lee County grant- 
ing a oe for reorganization of the bank. 

rmed. 


Constitutional Law—Impairment of Obliga- 
tion of Contracts—Due Process— 
Statute for Reopening of Closed 

Ban 

A state statute empowering the court of 
chancery to reopen a closed bank in ac- 
cordance with a plan proposed by at least 
three-fourths of the creditors and recom- 
mended by the superintendent of banks, if 
the court is satisfied, after hearing, that the 
plan is feasible and just, and the superin- 
tendent is satisfied that the bank is solvent 
and can repay its depositors, providing that 
assenting and nonassenting creditors shall be 
required to accept payment in accordance 
with the terms of the approved plan, and 
that the superintendent shall have no power 
to diminish to the prejudice of creditors any 
assets otherwise available for payment, merely 
changes the method of liquidation, making 
the resumption of business merely a means 
of payment of creditors, and such statute 
does not impair contractual rights or annual 
tights of property in violation of Art. 1, Sec. 

10 of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Fed- 

eral Constitution. 


Constitutional Law—Impairment of Obliga- 
tion of Contract—Due Process—Plan 
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A Credit Executive 


WHO WAS: (a) Really an executive 

WHO HAD: (b) The constructive viewpoint 
WHO WANTED: (c) To conserve his firm’s money 
WHO LIKED: (d) To sell merchandise 


WHO KNEW: (e) About cooperation 


ADVISED AN 


HONEST, HARD 
PRESSED, WORRIED MERCHANT 


To consult the MANAGER OF AN 
APPROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 


The Adjustment Bureau Manager, being 
EXPERIENCED AND EFFICIENT— 


(a) Saw what was wrong 


(b) Got the creditors together in person, by mail, 
and otherwise 


(c) Suggested a plan and directed the working of it 


TODAY (a) The debtor is still in business 
(b) He is making a profit 
(c) The creditors have their money 


(d) Many of them have sold the debtor safely 
throughout the reconstruction period 


(e) The debtor discounts his bills 


(f) Both creditors and debtor are glad they con- 
sulted an expert. 


Adjustment Bureaus 


Affiliated with 
National Association of Credit Men 


One Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 





































































Slarcessbrencmeqeare 


for Reopening of Closed Bank 

A plan adopted po to state statute 
tor the reopening of a closed bank, proposed 
by at least three-fourths of the Sinan 
,fecommended by the superintendent of 
banks, and approved after hearing by the 
court of chancery, whereby part of the stock- 
holders contributed new capital in considera- 
tion of their release from further statutory 
liability on their old shares, the noncontrib- 
uting stockholders remaining liable on their 
shares and 25 per cent of i claims against 
the old bank was assumed by the reopened 
bank, and 75 per cent was to be a charge 
on assets to be placed in a pool to be admin- 
istered by the bank as a trust for the benefit 
of creditors, and assets having an estimated 
value exceeding the liabilities assumed were 
turned over to the reopened bank as the pri- 
mary source of payment and whereby no 
dividends were to be declared upon shares 
of the reopened bank until all the assumed 
liabilities had been satisfied, does not impair 
contractual rights or annual rights of pro - 
erty in violation of Art. 1, Sec. 10 o a 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 


Constitutional Law—Preference to Corre- 
Spondent Banks in Assets of Closed 
Bank—Constitutionality 

It is no valid constitutional objection to a 
ae for the reopening of a bank for the 
iquidation of its affairs, that a preference 
is accorded to the claims of correspondent 
banks where such banks were already pro- 
tected by collateral security which would 
have required their payment in full. 


Constitutional Law—Preference to Small 
Claims Against Closed Bank—Consti- 
tutionality 
No constitutional rights of creditors of a 


Our Simplest Financial 
Statement 


Designed for the small customer who can give only 
a minimum of financial information, this envelope 
form is by far the most widely used of the Association’s 
standard blanks. 
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Quantity 


closed bank are infringed by a penpenins 
plan for liquidation by which a preference 
is granted to holders of claims of $5 or less, 
where payment thereof in full is more eco- 
nomical than to incur bookkeeping expenses 
incident to a calculation of percentages when 
dividends are paid. 


Constitutional Law—Vested Right to Liqui- 
dation of Bank by State Official 
The Federal Constitution does not give 


depositors in a bank a vested Fight to liqui- 
dation at the hands of a state official 


Constitutional Law—Error of Judgment 
of Liquidator in Compromise 
Error of judgment on the of the 
liquidating agency of a closed in the 
compromise of liabilities is not a taking of 
property or an impairment of contract in 
violation of the Federal Constitution. 


Appearance—W ant of Notice Cured By 

Creditors who appear generally and are 
fully heard upon the merits in a proceeding 
in a court of chancery for the adoption of 
a plan to reopen a closed bank cannot claim 
that the proceeding is void for insufficient 
notice to depositors and others. 


Reason enough 

“Why in the world did you ever 
write a policy on a man 98 years old?” 
asked the insurance inspector. 

“Well,” explained the new agent, “I 
looked in the census report and found 
there are only a few people of that age 
who die each year.” 
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This form carries a forceful message regarding the 
Reciprocal Value of a Signed Statement. 
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Quick-witted 

In the smokeroom of the big hotel, 
the Scotsman had becn boring everyone 
with tales of the great deeds he had 
done. 

“Well, now,” said an Englishman at 
last, “‘suppose you tell us something you 
can’t do, and by jove, I'll undertake to 
do it myself.” 

“Thank ye,” replied the Scotsman, “| 
cannot pay ma bill here.” 


A realist 
Book Agent: ‘Now, here is a won- 
derful book entitled, ‘Farming for 
Profit.’ ” 
Farmer Bitters: “I ain't got no time 
to read no fiction whatever. 
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National Association of Credit Men, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me your new—free—folio of credit forms with samples and prices. 
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for Special §$ 
Low Price of 


1936 Edition 
CREDIT MANUAL 


Commercial Laws 


Will be Published October 1L5th 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE TO N. A.C. M. MEMBERS 


Order Today—Save Money. As in previous years a spe- 
cial price is offered on all orders received before publi- 
cation. This special price is $3.75 to N.A.C.M. members 
only and $4.50 to others. The regular price of the book 


will be $5. 


FORTY-SEVEN STATES 


passed new laws or revised former statutes affecting commercial tran- 
sactions during 1935. All of these revisions have been checked and 
are included with many other changes in the new 1936 Credit Manual. 


PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE 


Business executives should not rely upon previous editions of Credit 
Manual. While it was as accurate as it was possible to make it last 
year, there have been so many changes and revisions in laws and so 
many new statutes passed during this year, last year’s edition might 
be found quite misleading and even fraught with danger as a guide in 


such matters. 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me one of the first copies of the new 1936 Edition of Credit 
Manual of Commercial Laws. When shipped you may bill us at the special 
Bs of $3.75 ($4.50 for non members of the National Association of Credit 

en). 


Just fill in the coupon and mail it in 
now so that you will be sure to get one 
of the first copies of the 1936 Credit 
Manuals at the big ‘saving in price, be- 
fore publication on Oct. 15. 





